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TO    THE    READER, 


At  the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  desire  to  publish,  iri 
pamphlet  form,  the  Essays  which  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Charleston  Cou- 
rier,'" under  the  head  of  " Do?nestlc  Lulustry,"  and  signed  "South-Carolina," 
they  are  now  revised  with  a  few  additions. 

The  Manufacturing-  of  Cotton  in  the  Southern  States,  is  a  subject  that 
has  engaged  my  attention  for  many  years,  and  elicited  much  interet-ting  en- 
quiry and  laborious  investigation.  About  eight  years  ago,  I  purchased  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  Vancluse  Marmfacturmg  Establishment,  near 
Aiken,  and  my  practical  experience  in  it,  (it  being  under  my  charge  for  eight 
months,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1837,)  has  produced  a  settled  convic- 
tion in  my  mind,  that  Manufacturing  is  a  business  that  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  I  had  then  but  recently  retired 
from  a  very  lucrative  business  in  Columbia,  on  account  of  ill  health,  which 
forbade  my  becoming  the  purchaser  of  the  above-named  establishment,  which 
was  sold  by  the  company  in  1837.  It,  however,  came  into  my  possession,  in 
connection  with  Gen.  James  Jones,  in  March,  1843.  The  investigation 
prompted  by  this  ownership,  and  the  experience  of  twenty  months  active  op* 
eration  of  this  establishment,  have  confirmed  my  previous  impressions,  and  I 
am  now  prepared  to  stake  my  reputation  as  to  the  issue.  I  firmly  believe, 
that  our  advantages  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with 
any  country,  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Coarse  Cotton  Fabrics.  We 
have  the  materials  among  us,  which,  set  in  motion  by  this  branch  of  industry, 
would  create  an  energy  that  would  revolutionize  our  State,  morally  and  phys- 
ically,— uproot  the  immense  forests  that  now  cover  the  fairest  portion  of  our" 
Boil, — disembowel  the  hidden  treasures  contained  in  our  immense  beds  of 
iron  ore, — revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  enterprising  Iron  Masters, — - 
ehake  the  very  foundation  of  the  beds  of  granite  that  abound  in  all  parts  of 
our  State, — resuscitate  our  worn  out  soil, — construct  for  us  good  roads  and 
bridges, — erect  houses  of  such  durable  materials  as  should  make  them  mon- 
uments of  our  enterprise,  and  dwellings  for  the  offspring  of  our  children's 
children, — and  which  would  place  us  in  a  condition  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  arise. 

A  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Manufacturing  districts  of  the  Northern 
States,  during  the  past  summer,  has  not  only  confirmed  all  my  previous  im- 
pressions, but  has  probably  excited  in  me  too  much  enthusiasm  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  regard  as  so  vastly  important  to  South-Carolina,  A  portion  of 
the  matter  contained  in  these  essays,  was  written  during  my  sojourn  among 
the  New-England  Cotton  Spinners,  without  nny  expectation  that  the  author 
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would  be  known  to  the  public,  and  with  no  desire  beyond  that  of  advancinsf 
the  prosperity  of  our  State.  To  what  extent  this  object  rnay  be  promoted  by 
these  efforts,  time  only  will  reveal ;  I  trust,  however,  that  if  the  facts  here 
Btated,  are  not  the  means  of  producing  a  single  establishment — to  test  the 
matter,  and  prove  to  our  people  what  may  be  done  in  South-Carolina — they 
will,  at  least,  awaken  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  elicit  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  better  qualified  to  investigate  the  subject  than  myself. 

If  the  language  employed  in  any  portion  of  these  essays,  seems  indicative 
of  unfriendly  feelings  towards  South-Carolina,  or  if  the  essays  themselves, 
abound  in  reproachful  epithets  and  unpalatable  truths,  I  beg  that  it  may  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  imply  a  want  of  attachment  to  the  State.  The  fact  of 
my  having  gone  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  to  procure  tiie  data  in 
them,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  creating  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  my  lellow-citizens,  which  I  trust  will  eventuate  in  her  good,  must  re- 
lease me  from  any  imputation  of  a  want  of  attachment  to  South-Carolina,  or 
of  detracting  from  her  merits.  To  be  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  which  sur- 
rounded me,  when  I  commenced  writing  these  essays,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  our  State,  would  indeed  require  some 
philosophy  to  write  or  speak  on  the  subject,  without  using  reproachful  epi- 
thets. 

We  all  know  what  the  Manufacturing  of  Cotton  has  done  for  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  has  given  her  an  influence  which  makes  all  other  States  tributary  to 
her.  We  also  know,  that  this  branch  of  manufactures,  was  the  foundation  on 
which,  that  vast  and  continually  increasing  structure  has  been  reared  in  New 
England,  which  has  given  an  impetus  to  all  other  species  of  manufactures,  in- 
fusing a  spirit  of  enterprise,  health,  and  vigor  into  every  department  of  indus- 
trial pursuits.  I  have  always  been  a  close  observer  of  things,  but  when  I 
visited  the  mountainous  districts  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and 
New-Hampshire,  (for  it  is  pushing  itself  to  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains,) 
I  could  not  but  notice,  with  surprise,  the  effect  which  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures had  produced.  Wherever  it  finds  its  way,  all  other  branches  of  industry 
follow.  It  brings  into  requisition  every  element  around  it,  gives  value  to 
every  species  of  property,  and  causes  each  and  every  individual  to  cling  to  hie 
little  domain,  as  the  future  home  of  his  children,  and  resting  place  for  his 
bones  ;  and  tlinugh  it  be  but  a  barren  rock,  he  places  a  value  on  it  scarcely 
to  be  estimated.  Every  waterfall  is  brought  into  use  ;  every  forest  tree  is 
measured,  evon  to  its  topmost  branches,  (for  nothing  is  lost  in  that  country,) 
after  the  trunk  has  been  worked  into  boards  and  shingles,  the  tops  are  cut 
into  laths.  Compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  of  our  State,  in  which  a 
man  hesitates  about  building  a  comfortable  dwelling-house,  lest  the  spirit  of 
emigration  deprive  him  of  its  use — in  which  the  cream  of  a  virgin  soil  is 
hardly  exhausted,  before  the  owner  is  ready  to  abandon  it,  in  search  of  a 
country  affording  new  and  better  lands, — in  which  our  forest  lumber-cutters 
fell,  with  ruthless  hand,  the  finest  timber  trees  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  se- 
lecting those  portions  which  are  the  most  easily  turned  into  merchantable 
lumber,  and  leaving  the  balance  to  rot  on  the  ground,  where  it  was  cut, — in 
which,  so  soon  as  the  best  timber  is  exhausted,  a  water-fall,  which  would  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars,  in  any  other  country,  is  abandoned  as  wholly 
worthless, — and  in  which  men  possessing  the  capital  of  the  country,  complain 
that  it  will  not  yield  them  3  per  cent. 


When  I  saw  bags  of  our  cotton  arrive  in  those  mountainous  districts,  which 
had  been  packed  in  the  interior  of  South-Carolina  and  wagoned  over  misera- 
ble bad  roads,  (in  some  instances,  one  hundred  miles,)  to  Hamburg  or  Co- 
lumbia,— thence  transported,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles,  by  Rail-Road, 
to  Charleston,  where  it  is  sold,  after  being  submitted  to  the  charges  of  drayage, 
wharfage,  commissions,  and  perhaps  storage ; — thenco  re-shipped  to  New- 
York,  to  undergo  similar  charges,  where  it  is  purchased  by  one  of  these  man- 
ufactrers  and  again  re-shipped  to  Hartford  ;  and  from  the  last  named  place, 
making  a  dangerous  and  difficult  passage  up  the  Connecticut  river,  is  landed 
and  again  hauled,  in  wagons,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles,  over  mountainous 
roads ;  and  having  now  reached  its  final  destination,  (at  double  its  original 
cost,)  is  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth  ;  going  over  the  same  ground  again, 
it  reaches  New-York,  where  it  is  re-shipped  to  Charleston,  and  finds  its  way 
back  again,  into  the  interior  of  our  State.  I  repeat,  when  1  saw  these 
things, — knowing,  as  I  do,  the  rich  resources  of  Soutli-Carolina,  and  the 
facility  with  which  this  Cotton  could  be  turned  into  cloth  by  the  labour  around 
us,  which  might  be  applied  to  it  without  detriment  to  other  pursuits,— could 
it  be  expected,  that  I  would  write,  without  using  strong  terms. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks,  I  now  commit  the  whole  subject  of  Cot., 
ton  Manufactures,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  especially  of  South- 
Carolina,  hoping,  that  whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  executed  my  task,  my  motives  will  not  be  impugned;  but  that  my  at- 
tachment to  the  State  will  be  best  shown,  by  my  efforts  to  promote  her  weU 
fare,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending,  by  too  much  plainness  of  speech. 

WILLIAM  GRilGG, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January,  1845. 
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ESSAYS  ON  DOMESTIC  INDUSTEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  men  of  discernment  that  whether  a 
tariff  for  protection  is  continued  or  not,  our  only  safety,  in  this 
State,  lies  in  a  chano;e  of  our  industrial  pursuits.  The  United 
States  is  destined  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  a  few 
years,  even  without  a  protective  Tariff,  will  place  heron  a  footing 
with,  if  not  ahead  of  the  most  skilful  nations,  and  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject  admit  that  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia  possess  advantages,  which  only  need  to  be  fostered  to  lead 
to  success  in  Ctjtton  Manufacturing.  We  already  see  North-Car- 
olina on  the  one  side,  and  Georgia  on  the  other,  making  rapid 
strides  in  these  pursuits,  and  shall  we  stand  v/ith  our  arms  fold- 
ed, crying  save  us  from  our  oppressors,  until  we  are  awakened  to 
compete  with  those  neighboring  States,  skilled  in  the  arts  !  It  is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  turn  our  faces  to  the  South- West  to  behold 
the  people  who  are  to  take  the  very  bread  from  our  mouths,  if  we 
continue  to  place  our  reliance  on  the  culture  of  Cotton,  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  set  about,  in  good  earnest,  chang- 
ing our  pursuits.  It  would  indeed  be  well  for  us,  if  we  were  not 
so  refined  in  politics — if  the  talent,  which  has  been,  for  years  past, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  embittering;-  our  indolent  people  against 
their  industrious  neighbors  of  the  North,  had  been  with  the  same 
zeal  engaged  in  promoting  domestic  industry  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  mechanical  arts.  If  so,  we  should  now  see  a  far  differ- 
ent state  of  things  in  South-Carolina.  It  is  only  necessary  to  travel 
over  the  sterile  mountains  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  New-Hampshire,  to  learn  the  true  secret  of  our  difficulties, 
(Mr.  McDuffie  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  to  learn  the  dif- 
ference between  indolence  and  industry,  extravagance  and  econ- 
omy. We  there  see  the  scenery  which  would  take  the  place  of 
our  unpainted  mansions, — dilapidated  cabins  with  mud  chim- 
neys and  no  windows, — broken  down  rail  fences, — fields  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  thrown  away,  half  exhausted,  to  be  taken 
up  by  pine  thickets, — beef  cattle  unprotected  from  the  inclemency 


of  winter,  and  so  poor  as  barely  to  preserve  life.  In  fact,  every 
evidence  that  can  possibly  be  exhibited  to  satisfy  a  stranger,  that 
we  are,  to  say  the  least,  destitute  of  every  feature  which  charac- 
terises an  industrious  people,  may  be  seen  among  us.  Laying 
aside  the  vexed  question  of  a  Tariif  for  Protection,  which  I  don't 
pretend  to  advocate,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  look  with  a  rea- 
sonable hope  for  relief,  even  from  its  abandonment,  without  a  total 
change  of  our  habits.  My  recent  visit  to  the  Northern  States  has 
fully  satisfied  me  that  the  true  secret  of  our  difficulties,  lies  in  the 
want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  our  capitalists,  and  ignorance  aud 
laziness  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  labour.  We  need  never 
look  for  thrift  while  we  permit  our  immense  timber  forests,  gran- 
ite quaries  and  mines,  to  lie  idle,  and  supply  ourselves  with  hewn 
granite,  pine  boards,  laths  and  shingles,  (fee,  furnished  by  the 
lazy  dogs  at  the  North — ah,  worse  than  this,  we  see  our  back 
country  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  too  lazy  to  mend  a  broken 
gate,  or  repair  the  fences,  to  protect  their  crops  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stock,  actually  supplied  with  their  axe,  hoe  and  broom 
handles,  pitch  forks,  rakes,  &c.,  by  the  indolent  mountaineers  of 
New-Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  time  was,  when  every 
old  woman  in  the  country  had  her  gourd,  from  which,  the  coun- 
try gardens  were  supplied  with  seeds.  We  now  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  permit  this  duty  to  devolve  on  our  careful  friends,  the 
Yankees.  Even  our  boat-oars,  and  hand-spikes  for  rolling  logs, 
are  furnished,  ready  made,  to  our  hand,  and  what  jim-crack  can 
possibly  be  invented  of  which  we  are  not  the  purchasers  ?  These 
are  the  drains  which  are  impoverishing  the  South — these  are  the 
true  sources  of  all  our  difficulties.  Need  I  add,  to  further  exem- 
plify our  excessive  indolence,  that  the  Charleston  market  is  sup- 
plied with  fish  and  wild  game  by  Northern  men,  who  conie  out 
here,  as  regularly  as  the  winter  comes,  for  this  purpose,  and  from 
our  own  waters  and  forests  often  realize,  in  the  course  of  one 
winter,  a  sutficiency  to  purchase  a  small  farm  in  New  England. 

Oh  !  fie,  Gen.  McDutfie,  why  are  you  not  engaged  in  the  great 
cause  of  reforming  the  habits  of  your  countrymen?  You  once 
counted  the  profit  of  Cotton-Spinning,  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  your  copartners,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  establish- 
ment you  were  erecting,  would  be  a  perfect  mint.  You  engaged 
in  this  business  with  great  zeal.  Why  did  you  permit  the  estab- 
lishment to  dwindle,  sicken  and  die,  purely  for  the  want  of  that 
attention,  which  you  well  know  is  essential  to  the  success  of  your 
cotton  plantation?  Why  did  you  not  follow  the  patriotic  exam- 
ple of  the  Lowells,  Bootts,  .Tacksons,  Appletons,  and  Lawrences, 
of  Boston  ?  who,  after  fighting  for  years  with  their  native  State 
against  the  protective  system,  and  finding  it  fastened  upon  her^ 
did  not  stop  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  State  resistance,  but  at 
Guce  withdrew  their  capital   from  the  channels  of  comixierce^, 


which  had  hitherto  yielded  them  princely  fortunes,  and  com- 
menced calling  their  way  into  the  forests  of  Massachusetts,  dam- 
ming up  rivers,  digging  canals,  and  erecting  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, which  have  yielded  to  their  country  tenfold  the 
capital  invested  in  them,  and  they  that  are  now  living,  are  enjoy- 
ing well-earned  fortunes,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  gave  the  impulse  to  a  system  which  has  elicited  every 
energy  that  the  State  is  capable  of  exerting. 

Had  you,  in  your  new-born  zeal  for  manufactnring,  mixed  a 
little  more  patriotism  with  your  efforts,  you  would  have  taken 
the  pains  to  ascertain  why  your  Vaucluse  establishment  did  not 
realize  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  proprietors.  You  would 
have  put  your  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  by  investing  a 
portion  of  your  large  planting  capital  in  the  concern,  with  your 
known  industry,  you  could  not  have  failed  to  build  up  an  estab 
lishment,  far  more  lucrative  than  your  planting  interest.  This 
itself  would  have  given  an  impetus  to  manufacturing,  worth  mil- 
lions to  our  State.  Had  our  respected  Gen,  Hamilton,  in  his 
zeal  to  build  up  Charleston,  engaged  in  manufacturing  instead  of 
commerce,  with  his  known  talents,  business  tact  and  persever- 
ance, success  would  have  been  inevitable.  This  would  have 
placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  that  withering  storm,  which  ship 
wrecked  the  fortunes  and  blighted  the  prospects  of  the  wisest 
merchants  in  the  world.  With  his  large  capital  and  due  atten- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  his  engaging  in  Cotton  Manufacturing  in  1833.*  Had  these 
two  gentlemen,  Gen.  McDuffie  and  Gen.  Hamilton,  put  their 
capital  into  manufacturing  in  1833,  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
extent  it  would  have  changed  the  investments  of  the  State.  It 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  saved  the  greater  portion  of  the 
large  sum  lost  to  our  citizens  by  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  it  would  certainly  have  made  valuable  producers  of 
many  individuals  who  are  now  worthless  consumers. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  change  in  our  habits  and  industrial  pursuits  is  afar  greater 
desideratum  than  any  change  in  the  laws  of  our  Government, 
which  the  most  clamarous  opponents  of  the  Tariff  could  devise. 
He  who  has  possessed  himself  of  the  notion  that  we  have  the  in- 
dustry, and  are  wronged  out  of  our  hard  earnings  by  a  lazy  set 

•He  would  now  be  to  Charleston,  what  the  Appletons  and  Laurences  are  to 
Boston — the  benefactor  of  his  countrj' — enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  increased  for- 
tune. 
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of  scheming  Yankees,  to  get  rid  of  this  delusion,  needs  only 
seat  himself  on  the  Charleston  wharves  for  a  few  days,  and  be- 
hold ship  after  ship  arrive,  laden  down  with  the  various  articles 
produced  by  Yankee  industry.  Let  him  behold  these  vessels  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  and  count  the  cost  to  South-Carolina. 
From  the  month  of  September  till  May,  our  wharves  are  crowd- 
ed, not  only  with  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  handicraftsmen 
of  the  North,  but  with  vast  quantities  of  dairy  articles,  and  all 
kinds  of  culinary  vegetables,  which  are  far  better  adapted  to  the 
soil  of  South-Carolina,  than  to  those  places  where  they  are  grown. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  picture  that  ought  to  bring  a  blush  on  the 
face  of  the  statesman  who  would  advocate  legislative  resistance 
as  the  remedy  far  our  State.  It  ought  to  make  every  citizen  who 
feels  an  interest  in  his  country,  ashamed  to  visit  the  clothing  stores 
of  Charleston,  and  see  the  vast  exhibition  of  ready  made  cloth- 
ing, manufactured  mostly  by  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  Boston  and  other  Northern  cities,  to  the  detriment  and 
starvation  of  our  own  countrywomen,  hundreds  of  whom  may 
be  found  in  our  own  good  city  in  wretched  poverty,  unable  to 
procure  work  by  which  they  would  be  glad  to  earn  a  decent  liv- 
ing. 

One  would  not  suppose  that  the  South  was  labouring  under 
embarrassment,  if  he  were  to  see  the  crowds  that  are  continually 
thronging  the  Northern  cities  and  places  of  amusement.  I  have 
heard  the  number  variously  estimated  at  from  40  to  60  thousands 
in  one  summer.  Taking  the  lower  estimate  of  the  two,  and  al-,; 
lowing  for  the  expenses  of  each  individual  8300,  (and  this  is 
certainly  below  the  mark,)  we  shall  have  ,1^12,000,000  transferr- 
ed yearly  from  the  South  to  the  North,  by  absenteeism.  As  bad 
off  as  we  know  South-Carolina  to  be,  yet  we  are  certain  she  fur- 
nishes her  full  quota,  of  this  immense  sum.  Go  where  you  may^ 
in  the  city  or  out  of  it — in  what  direction  you  please,  and  you 
can  scarcely  set  your  foot  into  a  rail-road  car,  in  which  you  will 
not  find  some  half  dozen  persons  from  this  Stale.  The  register 
book  of  every  fashionable  hotel  that  I  visited,  exhibited  a  large 
share  of  names,  with  South-Carolina  attached  to  them.  Nor  are 
our  people  remarkable  for  their  economical  habits,  as  the  bar-keep- 
ers will  inform  you,  that  their  wine  bills  exhibit  liberality  even  to 
•wastefulness.  You  may  see  them  too,  flying  around  cities,  in  the 
finest  and  most  costly  equipages  that  money  can  procure,  and 
while  a  millionaire  of  New-York  is  content  to  ride  in  an  ownibus^ 
from  Wall-street  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  many  of  these 
persons,  not  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in  such  vehicles.  With  tailors,  milliners,  mantna-mak- 
ers,  &c.,  these  persons  are  considered  to  have  gold  without  mea- 
sure, and  it  is  a  perfect  windfall  for  them  to  meet  occasionally 
with  one.    You  cannot  step  into  a  furniture  store,  carpet  ware- 
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bonse,  or  dry  goods  establishment,  where  fine  silks  and  hices  are 
sold,  without  meetinor  persons  from  our  State,  makino'  lavish  ex- 
penditures and  purchasincT  thousands  of  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  which  are  not  worn  until  they  return  home,  where  the 
same  articles  can  be  obtained  in  the  stores  of  our  own  tradesmen, 
at  cheaper  rates  than  those  at  which  they  were  purchased  at  the 
North. 

At  one  Tailor's  establishment  in  Boston,  I  was  informed  by  the 
proprietor,  that  his  sales  for  the  last  year,  to  Charleston,  alone, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  $50,000,  and  this  year  he  expected  they 
would  reach  $80,000.  How  much  trade  others  in  Boston  in  the 
same  business  receive  from  Charleston,  and  what  amount  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  fashionable  clothiers  of  New- York  and  Philadel- 
phia, cannot  be  estimated,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  amount 
would  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  support  three  or  four  fashiona- 
ble establishments  in  our  own  city. 

Let  South-Carolina  be  true  to  herself,  let  her  go  to  work  with 
a  determination  to  resist  the  Northern  tariffites,  by  resolving  not 
to  purchase  or  use  their  articles  of  manufacture.  This  will  cure 
the  evil,  and  bring  iis  to  the  point  we  desire  to  arrive  at,  by  an 
easier  and  much  shorter  road  than  legislative  action.  Limited  as 
our  manufactures  are  in  South-Carolina,  we  can  now,  more 
than  supply  the  State  with  Coarse  Cotton  Fabrics.  Many  of 
the  fabrics  now  manufactured  here  are  exported  to  New-York, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  find  their  way  to  the  East-Indies. 
We  can  most  assuredly  make  our  own  axe  handles,  raise  our 
own  cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  and  onions  ;  our  boys,  as  in  olden 
times^  may  be  taught  to  make  their  own  toy-wagons  and  wheel- 
barrows, our  wives  and  sisters  can  hem  our  handkerchiefs  and 
bake  our  bread.  If  we  continue  in  our  present  habits,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  predict,  that  when  the  Raleigh  Rail-Road 
is  extended  to  Columbia,  our  members  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
fed  on  Yankee  baker's  bread.  Pardon  me  for  repeating  the  call 
on  South-Carolina  to  go  to  work.  God  speed  the  day  when  her 
politicians  will  be  exhorting  the  people  to  domestic  industry,  in- 
stead of  State  resistance  ;  when  our  Clay  Clubs  and  Democratic 
Associations  will  be  turned  into  societies  for  the  advancement  of 
scientific  agriculture  and  the  promotion  of  mechanic  art ;  when 
our  capitalists  will  be  found  following  the  example  of  Boston  and 
other  Northern  cities,  in  making  such  investments  of  their  capital 
as  will'give  employment  to  the  poor,  and  make  them  producers, 
instead  of  burthensome  consumers  ;  when  our  City  Council  may 
become  so  enlightened  as  to  see  the  propriety  of  following  the 
example  of  every  other  city  in  the  civilized  world,  in  removing 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  Steam  Engine,  now  indispen- 
sable in  every  department  of  Manufacturing,  and  to  be  found  by 
J-iisndreds,  from  the  cellars  to  the  garrets  of  houses,  in  the  most 
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densely  peopled  parts  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  cities.  God  speed  the  day  when  our  State  may  contain 
hundreds  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island.  Gen. 
McDuffie,  in  his  Richmond  Speech,  speaks  of  a  person  supposed 
to  be  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  manufactures  as  large 
a  quantity  of  Cotton,  as  is  produced  on  Gen.  McDuffie's  plantation, 
in  South-Carolina,  on  which  Mr.  S.  realises  a  larger  profit  than 
tails  to  the  lot  of  Gen.  McD.  This,  he  seems  to  think,  is  not  just  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  complains  bitterly  of  the  Government  for  pas- 
sing such  laws  as  he.  Gen.  McDufiie,  supposes  to  be  instrumental 
in  producing  this  result.  This  I  apprehend,  however,  to  be  alto- 
gether supposition  and  not  foimded  in  fact.  However  oppressive 
the  Tariff  may  be  to  South-Carolina,  I  cannot  see  its  bearing  on 
this  case,  for  1  will  venture  to  assert  that  Mr.  Simmons  is  far 
more  heavily  taxed  by  the  General  Government  than  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie, and  receives  no  greater  bounty  in  return.  A  large  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Simmons'  investment  is  in  machinery,  and  probably 
of  English  manufacture — for  there  are  large  quantities  of  Euro- 
pean machinery  used  in  Rhode  Island.  On  this  outlay,  he  pays 
to  the  Government,  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Personally,  he  cer- 
tainly consumes  as  many  taxable  articles ;  and  his  fine  dressed 
factory  girls  must  pay  four  times  the  tax  to  the  Government,  that 
is  paid  for  the  clothing  of  Gen.  McDuffie's  negroes, — leaving  out 
of  the  case  the  fact  that  he  (Gen.  McD.)  raises  his  own  wool,  and 
spins  and  weaves  it,  on  his  own  place,  being  only  at  the  expense 
of  cotton  warp  thread,  to  make  the  Linsey,  which  constitutes  the 
winter  clothing  of  his  negroes.  He  purchases  blankets  for  the 
use  of  his  slaves.  Mr.  S.,  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, is  not  without  the  same  necessity,  for  the  use  of  his  opera- 
tives. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  investigate  which  man  should  be  con- 
sidered the  most  useful  to  his  country,  he  who  manufactures  600 
bales  of  cotton  into  cloth,  or  he  who  produces  the  same  from  the 
soil?  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  this  time,  there  are  vastly 
more  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United  States  than  is  sufficient  to 
supply  home  consumption  ;  consequently  a  large  portion  of  ihem 
are  exported  to  foreign  nations.  There  are  now  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  new  spindles  being  made  and  imported, 
to  be  put  in  operation  in  this  country,  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
twelvemonths.  These  will  be  competent  to  consume  one  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  bales  of  Cotton,  of  three  bundled  and 
forty-five  pounds  each.  As  the  home  market  is  already  over-sup- 
plied, the  capitalists  now  embarking  in  the  business,  cannot  look 
to  anything  but  foreign  trade,  for  the  consumption  of  their  fabrics. 
This  hundred  thousand  bales  of  Cotton,  when  worked  up,  will 
have  to  be  exported,  and  for  each  hundred  bales  of  domestics  so 
shipped  away,  the  manufacturer,  according  to  our  modeofcalcu- 
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lation,  will  have  to  pay  to  the  Government  forty  bales,  for  return- 
ing the  same  to  this  country  in  merchandise. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Mr.  Simmons  exports  all  his 
fabrics  ;  for  the  markets  to  which  we  export,  are  notoriously  better 
than  we  can  find  at  home.  These  goods  will  find  English  com- 
petitors in  any  country  to  which  they  may  be  taken,  and  the  fact 
that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  this  country,  can  ef[ect  sales 
abroad  at  remunerating  prices,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
goods  are  sold  in  this  country  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  they  can 
be  brought  from  any  other  country,  free  of  duty — and  that  those 
engaged  and  engaging  in  this  branch  of  business,  are  not  lookino- 
to  Government  for  laws  to  enhance  tbe  price  of  their  goods. 

To  proceed,  1  will  now  suppose  that  Mr.  Simmons,  of  R.  I., 
manufactures  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  that  Gen.  McDuflie 
raises.  One  acquainted  with  both  branches  of  the  business,  would 
then  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  former  employs  about  half 
the  number  of  hands  that  are  engaged  with  the  latter  ;  and,  to 
make  a  clear  case  of  it,  I  will  suppose  Mr.  Simmons  to  be  located 
in  South-Carolina,  on  the  Savannah  river,  by  the  side  of  Gen. 
McDuffie,  and  that  the  latter  raises  600  bales  of  cotton,  while  the 
former  converts  it  into  cloth,  and  ships  it  to  a  foreign  country, 
bringing  back  for  the  same,  25  or  30  cents  per  lb.  instead  of  6  or  7 
cents,  as  the  raw  material  would,  if  sent  away.  Which  of  these 
two  individuals,  then,  should  be  considered  the  more  useful  to 
his  country?  It  would  not  take  a  school  boy  long  to  decide  the 
question.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  whether  in  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  or  South-Carolina,  he  who  takes  a  raw  material  and  con- 
verts it  into  a  fabric,  increasing  its  value  fourfold,  and  sends  the 
same  to  a  foreign  country,  to  be  returned  in  merchandise,  or  mo- 
ney, is  a  more  useful  citizen  to  the  country  than  he  who,  having 
a  large  number  of  laborers  at  command,  continues  to  produce  an 
article  which  the  world  is  already  overstocked  with,  thus  adding 
to  a  cause  which  may  carry  prices  to  a  point,  far  below  what  has 
ever  yet  been  known,  and  which  may  prove  ruinous  to  our  whole 
country.  No  man  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  any  large  cotton  plan- 
ter would  be  a  far  more  useful  citizen,  were  his  plantation  convert- 
ed into  a  provision  farm,  and  he  engaged,  as  Mr.  Simmons  is, 
with  half  his  force,  in  cotton  spinning, — consuming  600  bales  of 
cotton,  instead  of  producing  the  same, — thus  lightening  instead  of 
increasing  the  burthen  of  the  country. 
2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


However  unpopular  the  doctrine  of  encouraging  domestic  in- 
dustry, in  South-Carolina,  may  be,  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  are  few- 
individuals  so  ultra  in  their  notions,  with  regard  to  our  being  ex- 
clusively agricultural,  tiiat  will  not  feel  charmed  with  the  idea  of 
domestic  industry ;  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an  improved 
condition  of  our  country — of  compensated  industry,  and  comforts 
around  us.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  our  great  men  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  those,  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  aid,  in 
promoting  this  good  cause.  Are  we  to  commence  another  ten 
years'  crusade,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  State 
for  revolution  ;*  thus  unhinging  every  department  of  industry, 
and  paralyzing  the  best  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. Already  do  we  hear  of  persons,  high  in  the  estimation  of 
our  State,  largely  engaged  in  cotton  planting,  and  on  the  side  of 
State  resistance,  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  and 
safety,  of  any  investments,  that  can  be  made  in  South-Carolina. 
Lamentable,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  so  wise  and  so  pure  a  man  as 
Langdon  Cheves,  putting  forth  the  doctrine,  to  South-Carolina^ 
that  manufactures  should  be  the  last  resort  of  a  country.  With 
the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  opinions  of  this  truly  great 
man,  and  the  humblest  pretensions  on  my  part,  I  will  venture  the 
assertion,  that  a  greater  error  was  never  committed  by  a  statesman. 
No  good  is  without  its  evil,  and  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  when  a 
people  become  so  infatuated  with  the  spirit  of  manufactures,  as  to 
undertake  to  force  large  establishments  into  unnatural  existence, 
at  the  expense  of  other  pursuits,  they  are  committing  an  error  by 
making  an  evil  of  that,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  great  bless- 
ino-.  I  admit,  also,  that  agriculture  is  the  natural  and  "blessed 
employment  of  man;"  but,  that  a  country  should  become  eminent- 
ly prosperous  in  agriculture,  without  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  is  a  thing  next  to  impossible — to  be  dreamed 
of,  not  realized — a  picture  of  the  imagination,  not  to  be  found  in 
reality  on  the  face^of  the  globe. 

What  does  this  gentleman  mean  by  agriculture  ?  Does  he  in- 
tend that  we  shall  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers,  and  still 
further  exhaust  our  soil  by  the  exclusive  culture  of  cotton? 
Does  he  not  know  that  this  system  has  already  literally  destroyed 
our  State,  and  driven  from  it  wealth  and  population — that  many 

•Those  who  are  disposed  to  agitate  the  State  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple for  resisting  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  particularly  those  who  look  for  so 
direful  a  calamity  as  the  dissolution  of  our  Union,  should,  above  all  others,  be 
most  anxious  so  to  diversify  the  industrial  pursuits  of  South-Carolina,  as  to  render 
her  independent  of  all  other  coimtries ;  for  as  sure  as  this  greatest  of  calamities 
befalls  us,  we  shall  find  the  same  causes  that  produced  it,  making  enemies  of  the 
nations  which  are  at  present,  the  best  customers  for  our  agricultural  productions. 
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■of  its  wealthiest  and£most  enterprising  citizens  have  left  it,  in 
search  of  new  and  mofe  ''pFodu c t i ve  lands  ?  Does  he  not  know 
that  money  is  not  wealth  to  a  nation,  unless  it  is  spent  within  its 
borders,  in  the  improvement,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants, — in  the  renovation  of  its  soil, — in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges, — in  the  erection  of  fine  houses, 
and  in  planting  orchards,  and  making  barns  for  the  protection  of 
produce  and  live  stock.  This  is  indeed  a  kind  of  wealth  that 
will  never  be  realized  in  South-Carolina,  without  domestic  manu- 
factures. And,  lest  I  be  misunderstood  as  to  what  I  mean  by 
domestic  manu Pictures,  I  will  here  state,  that  I  mean  the  erection 
of  steam  mills  in  Charleston,  for  every  purpose  that  our  mechanics 
may  desire,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  the 
manufacture  of  thousands  of  articles,  now  imported  into  the 
State — the  erection  of  Steam  Cotton  manufactories  to  employ  the 
poor  and  needy  of  this  city,  and  the  hundreds  who  seem  to  have 
little  else  to  do,  than  follow  our  military  parades  through  the 
streets, — the  erection  of  Cotton  manufoctories  throughout  the 
State,  to  employ  our  pov-r  and  half  starved  population,  whose 
condition  could  not  bat  be  improved,  in  working  up  a  part  of  our 
cotton  into  cloth,  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  to  clothe  our  ne- 
groes and  ourselves,  at  a  cost,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  coarse 
fabrics  (osnaburgs)  of  2^  cents  per  lb.  and  for  the  finer,  such  as 
brown  and  bleached  shirtings,  drillings,  and  cotton  flannels,  of 
from  3  to  8  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  sending  the  same  abroad 
to  be  returned  to  us,  charged  with  12  cts.  per  pound  for  osnaburgs, 
and  from  20  to  65  cents,  for  the  other  articles  named.  I  mean 
that,  at  every  village  and  cross  road  in  the  State,  we  should  have 
a  tannery,  a  shoe-maker,  a  clothier,  a  hatter,  a  blacksmith,  (that 
can  make  and  mend  our  ploughshares  and  trace  chains,)  a  wagon 
maker,  and  a  carriage  maker,  with  their  shops  stored  with  seasoned 
lumber,  the  best  of  which  may  be  obtained  in  our  forests.  This 
is  the  kind  of  manufactures  I  speak  of,  as  being  necessary  to 
bring  forth  the  energies  of  a  country,  and  give  healthful  and  vig- 
orous action  to  agriculture,  commerce  and  every  department  of 
industry,  and,  without  which,  I  ventured  the  assertion  that  this 
State  can  never  prosper.  This  is  the  state  of  things  that  every 
true  friend  of  South-Carolina  ought  to  endeavor  to  bring  about. 
If  he  wishes  to  see  her  worn  out  and  desolate  old  fields  turned 
into  green  pastures,  her  villages  brightened  up  with  the  hand  of 
industry,  her  dilapidated  farm  houses  taken  down,  to  be  replaced 
by  opulent  mansions,  her  muddy  and  almost  impassable  roads 
graded  and  M'Adamized,  let  him  use  his  endeavors  to  make  the 
people  of  South-Carolina  think  less  of  their  grievances  and  more 
of  the  peaceable  means  of  redress — let  our  politicians,  instead  ot 
teaching  us  to  hate  our  Northern  brethren,  endeavor  to  get  up  a 
good  feeling  for  domestic  industry — let  them  teach  our  people  that 
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the  true  mode  of  resistance  will  be  found  in  making  more  and 
purchasing  less  ; — let  them  endeavor  to  satisfy  our  capitalists  that 
we  are  not  on  the  vero^e  of  revolution,  but  that  there  is  safety  in  in- 
vestments in  South-Carolina,  and  no  necessity  of  seeking,  for  such 
purposes,  the  stocks  of  others,  or  readily  convertible  ones  of  our 
own.  There  is  no  lack  of  capital  in  South-Carolina  ;  Charles- 
on,  herself,  possesses  all  the  requisites,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
that  public  attention  should  be  properly  directed  to  this  vast  field, 
for  profitable  investments,  in  this  State,  and  to  give  assurances  of 
political  stability  and  safety,  to  bring  it  out.  and  to  stop  the  millions 
which  are  being  all  the  time  transferred  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  and  with  it  would  be  retained  amongst  us,  the  enterprising 
merchant,  who,  on  his  retirement  from  the  toils  of  business, 
would  forget  the  green  fields  and  pleasant  ways  of  his  native  land, 
to  mingle  with  us  in  domestic  industry. 

Let  the  manufacture  of  cotton  be  commenced  among  us,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  the  capital  that  has  been  sent  out  of  our  State, 
to  be  invested  in  Georgia  State,  and  other  foreign  stocks,  returned 
to  us.  We  shall  see  the  hidden  treasures  that  have  been  locked 
■up,  unproductive  and  rusting,  coming  forth  to  put  machinery  in 
motion,  and  to  give  profitable  employment  to  the  present  unpro- 
ductive labor  of  our  country.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  various 
sources  from  which  capital  is  drawn,  for  such  purposes,  I  will 
state  how  the  Merrimack  Company,  at  Lowell,  is  made  up.  It  is 
composed  of  390  Stock-holders,  of  whom  there  are,  46  merchants 
and  traders  ;  68  females  ;  52  individuals  retired  from  business  ;  80 
administrators,  executors,  guardians  and  trustees;  23  lawyers ; 
18  physicians  ;  3  literary  institutions  ;  15  farmers ;  40  secreta- 
ries, clerks  and  students  ;  45  mechanics,  and  persons  employed 
ed  in  the  service  of  tlie  company,  who  hold  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $60,000. 

Cotton  manufactures  have  been  the  pioneers  which  have  in- 
troduced and  given  an  impetus  to  all  other  branches  of  me- 
chanism in  Great  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  this 
country.  Taking  this  for  granted,  one  would  suppose,  that  the 
persons  who  established  the  extensive  Iron  Establishment,  now 
in  operation  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  our  State,  although, 
actuated  by  an  enterprising  spirit,  counted  without  their  host — it 
was  really  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  trust,  however, 
that,  a  change  in  our  industrial  pursuits  is  soon  to  take  place, 
which  will  give  a  new  aspect  to  things  in  that  quarter,  that  those 
establishment?  are  yet  to  thrive,  proving  to  be  inexhaustible  sour- 
ces of  wealth  to  our  State,  and  monuments  to  the  enterprise  of 
their  projectors.  If  South-Carolina  commence  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  earnest,  these  works  will  be  brought  into  requisition, 
and  the  iron  produced  by  them,  will  no  longer  be  sent  to  the 
Eastern  States,  to   be   turned  into  plough-shares  for  us.     The 
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endless  sources  of  demand  which  will  spring  up  for  it,  will  cause 
a  home  consumption  for  it  all. 

The  cheapness  of  water  power,  if  not  the  chief,  will  at  least 
constitute  one  important  element  of  success  with  us.  There  is, 
probably,  no  State  in  the  Union,  in  which  water  power  is  more 
abundant.  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  as  being  too  tedious  to 
enumerate,  the  great  number  of  water  falls  on  the  tributary- 
streams  of  the  Peedee,  Wateree,  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  we 
will  notice  those  only,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  two  lines 
of  rail-road  to  Columbia  and  Hamburg,  that  is,  within  five  miles 
of  them.  In  the  most  healthy  regions  of  the  State,  abounding 
with  granite  and  buildjig  timber,  water  power  may  be  found, 
sufficient  to  workup  half  the  crop  of  South-Carolina,  all  of  which 
is  nearly  valueless  at  the  present  time.  For  the  information  of 
such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  computing  the 
force  of  falling  water,  I  will  state,  that  the  quantity  of  water 
used  by  the  generality  of  saw  mill^^,  running  but  one  saw,  with 
a  head  of  10  feet,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce,  if  raised  to  a  head 
of  15  feet,  50  horse  power.  From  this  statement,  persons  may 
easily  calculate  what  such  water-falls  would  be  worth,  if  locatei 
at  Lowell,  or  near  Philadelphia,  in  Lowell  water  power  is  sold 
at  $i  per  spindle,  which  is  equal  to  $262  for  each  horse  power. 
At  Manyunk,  5  miles  from  Philadelphia,  it  is  sold  for  $100  for 
every  square  inch  of  under  a  3  feet  head,  and  over  a  20  feet  fall ; 
this  is  equal  to  .$1,016  for  each  horse  power.  It  is  not  so  valua- 
ble at  places  unfavorably  located  ;  but  the  price  at  which  it  sells 
in  those  above  mentioned,  accounts  at  once  for  the  eagerness, 
with  which  such  property  is  sought  after,  in  situations  remote 
from  navio^ation,  and  even  in  mountainous  countries. 

God  speed  on  the  glorious  result,  that  may  be  anticipated 
from  so  great  a  change,  in  our  industrial  pursuits.  Were  all  our 
hopes,  in  this  particular,  consummated.  South  Carolina  would  pre- 
sent a  delightful  picture.  Every  son  and  daughter  would  find 
healthful  and  lucrative  enployment;  our  roads,  which  are  now  a 
disgrace  to  us,  would  be  improved  ;  we  would  no  longer  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  North  for  half  made  wajrons 
and  carriages,  to  break  our  necks;  we  would  have,  if  not  as 
handsome,  at  least  as  honestly  and  faithfully  made  ones,  and  me- 
chanics always  at  hand  to  repair  them.  Workshops  would  take 
the  place  of  the  throngs  of  clothing,  hat,  and  shoe  stores,  and  the 
watch-word  would  be,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains,  success 
to  domestic  industry. 


IS 


CHAPTER  IV. 

We  want  no  laws  for  the  protection  of  those  that  embark  in 
the  manufacture,  of  such  cotton  fabrics,  as  we  propose  to  make 
in  South-Carolina ;  nor  does  it  follow,  as  a  maimer  of  course, 
that  because  we  advocate  a  system  which  will  divSai'sify  the  pur- 
suits of  our  people,  and  enable  them  to  export  a-pdrtion  of  one 
of  our  valuable  staples,  in  a  manufactured  state,  that  we  wish 
manufactures  to  predominate  over  other  employments.  All 
must  admit  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  system  we  advocate 
could  not  operate  otherwise  than  to  produce  beneficial  results^ 
by  regulating  prices — by  insuring  a  certain  reward  to  labor — a 
profitable  income  to  capital,  and  by  infusing  health,  vigor  and 
durability  into  every  department  of  industry.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  capital  employed  in  this  State,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  does  not,  with  ordinary  management,  yield  more 
than  3  or  4,  and  in  some  instances,  2  per  cent. ;  this  being  the 
only  mode  of  employing  our  capital,  except  in  the  culture  of 
rice,  how  can  we  expect  to  retain  men  of  crqntal  and  enterprise 
among  us?  Those  having  the  first,  must  be  wholly  wanting  in 
the  last — or  they  must  possess  an  extraordinary  attachment  to 
the  land  of  their  nativity,  to  remain  with  us  under  such  a  state 
of  afi:airs 
t  With  this  fact  before  us,  is   it   surprising  that  South-Carolina 

r ""should  remain  stationary  in  population?  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  same  cause  which  has  protiuced  this  result,  will 
continue  lo  operate  hurtfully,  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  price  of 
our  great  staple  declines.  In  all  probabihty,  an  additional  outlet 
will  soon  be  opened  to  drain  us  of  our  people  and  our  capital. 
How  much  this  is  to  take  from  us,  remains  to  be  seen.  Unless 
we  betake  ourselves  to  some  more  profitable  employment  than 
the  planting  of  cotton,  what  is  to  prevent  our  most  enterprising 
planters  from  moving,  with  their  negro  capital,  to  the  South-N 
West?  What  is  to  keep  our  business  n)en  and  moneyed  capital 
in  South-Carolina?  Capital  will  find  its  way  to  places  that 
afford  the  greatest  remuneration,  and  in  leaving  our  State,  it  will 
carry  with  it,  its  enterprising  owner.  These  are  truly  unpleasant 
reflections,  but  they  force  themselves  upon  us.  Who  can  look 
forward  to  the  future  destiny  of  our  State,  persisting,  as  she 
does,  with  such  j)erlinacity,  in  the  exclusive  and  exhausting  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  without  dark  forebodings.  If  we  listen  much 
longer  to  the  ultras  in  agriculture  and  croakers  against  mechani- 
cal enterprise,  it  is  feared  that  they  will  be  the  only  class  left,  to 
stir  up  the  indolent  sleepers  that  are  indisposed  to  action,  and 
that  are  willing  to  let  each  day  provide  for  itself. 

Since  the  discovery  that  cotton  would  mature  in  So.uth-Cavo.-. 
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lina,  she  has  reaped  a  golden  harvest ;  but  it  is  feared  it  has 
proved  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  I  believe  that  she 
would  at  this  day  be  in  a  far  better  condition,  had  the  discovery 
never  been  made.  Cotton  has  been  to  South-Carolina  what  the 
Mines  of  Mexico  were  to  Spain,  it  has  produced  us  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life,  with 
so  little  exertion  on  our  part,  that  we  have  become  enervated, 
unfitted  for  other  and  more  laborious  pursuits,  and  unprepared  to 
meet  the  state  of  things,  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  about. 
Is  it  out  of  place  here  to  predict,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant. 
yea,  is  close  at  hand,  when  we  shall  find  that  we  can  no  longer 
live  by  that,  which  has  heretofore  yielded  us,  not  only  a  bountiful 
and  sumptuous  living,  at  home,  but  has  furnished  the  means  for 
carrying  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  abroad, 
to  squander  their  gold  in  other  countries — that  we  have  wasted 
the  fruits  of  a  rich,  virgin  soil,  in  ease  and  luxury — that  those 
who  have  practised  sufficient  industry  and  economy  to  accumu- 
late capital,  have  left,  or  are  leaving  us,  to  populate  other  States. 

We  shall  indeed  soon  be  awakened  to  look  about  us  for  other 
pursuits,  and  we  shall  find  that  our  soil  has  to  be  renovated — our 
houses  and  v^^orkshops  have  to  be  built — our  roads  and  bridges 
have  to  be  made,  all  of  which  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the 
rich  treasures,  that  have  been  transferred  to  other  States.  Let 
us  begin  at  once,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  our  industrial  pursuits — let  us  set  about  it  before  the  capital 
and  enterprise  of  our  Slate  has  entirely  left  us— let  croakers 
against  enterprise  be  silenced — ^let  the  working  men  of  our  State 
who  have,  by  their  industry,  accumulated  capital,  turn  out  and 
give  a  practical  lesson  to  our  political  leaders,  that  are  opposed 
to  this  scheme./  Even  Mr.  Calhoun,  our  great  oracle — a  states"^ 
man  whose  purity  of  character  we  all  revere — whose  elevation 
lo  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would  enlist  the  undivided  vote  of  South-Carolina — even 
he  is  against  us  in  this  matter  ;  he  will  tell  you,  that  no  mechani- 
cal enterprise  will  succeed  in  South-Carolina — that  good  me- 
chanics will  go  where  their  talents  are  better  rewarded — that  to 
thrive  in  cotton  spinning,  one  should  go  to  Rhode  Island — that 
to  undertake  it  here,  will  not  only  lead  to  loss  of  capital,  but  dis^^ 
\  appointment  and  ruin  to  those  who  engage  in  it.  -^ 

^  If  we  look  at  this  subject  in  the  abstract  only,  we  shall  very 
naturally  come  to  the  above  conclusions ;  it  is,  however,  often 
the  case,  that  practical  results  contradict  the  plainest  abstract 
propositions,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  these  remarks, 
it  will  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  at  least,  some  of  our  men 
of  capital  and  enterprise,  that  the  spinning  of  cotton  may  be 
undertaken  with  a  certainty  of  success,  in  the  two  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  and  that  the  failures  which  have  taken  place,  ought  not 
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to  deter  others  from  embarking  in  the  business,  they  being  the  re- 
suh  of  unpardonable  ignorance,  and  just  such  management  on 
the  part  of  those  interested,  as  would  prove  ruinous  in  any  other 
undertaking. 

There  are  those  who  understand  some  things,  as  v^jell  as,  if  not 
better,  than  other  people,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  give  this 
subject  a  thorough  investigation,  and  who  could  probably  give, 
even  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  practical  lesson  concerning  it.  The'known 
zeal  with  which  this  distinguished  gentleman  has  always  engaged 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  interest  of  South-Carolina,  forbids 
the  idea  that  he  is  not  a  friend  to  domestic  manufactures,  fairly 
brought  about ;  and,  knowing,  as  he  must  know,  the  influence 
which  he  exerts,  he  should  be  more  guarded  in  expressing  opin- 
ions adverse  to  so  good  a  cause. 

Those  who  project  new  enterprises,  have  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries had  much  to  contend  with,  and  if  it  were  not  that  we  have 
such  immense  advantages,  in  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  of  the 
raw  material,  we  might  despair  of  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  South-Carolina.  But  we  must  recollect  that  those  who 
first  embarked  in  this  business  in  Rhode  Island,  had  the  prejudice, 
of  the  whole  country  against  them.  There  were  croakers  then 
as  well  as  now,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  disadvantages  we  have 
to  contend  with,  the  wide  ocean  lay  between  them  and  the  na- 
tions skilled  in  mechanic  arts — the  laws  of  England  forbade  the 
export  of  machinery,  and  affixed  heavy  penalties  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  artisans,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  gain 
access  to  her  manufacturing  establishments ;  so  that  these  men 
were  completely  shut  out  from  knowledge.  How  is  with  us  ? 
We  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  information,  which  money 
could  not  purchase  for  them,  and  which  cost  them  years  of  toil. 
The  New  England  people  are  anxious  for  us  to  go  to  spinning 
cotton,  and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  us  all  the  requisite 
information.  The  workshops  of  England  and  America  are 
thrown  open  to  us,  and  he  who  has  the  capital  at  command  may, 
by  a  visit  to  England,  or  to  our  Northern  machine  shops,  supply 
himself  with  the  best  machinery  that  the  world  affiirds,  and  also 
the  best  machinists,  and  most  skilful  manufacturers  to  work  and 
keep  it  in  order.  With  all  these  advantages,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  success  of  a  cotton  factory  in  South-CaroUna  ?  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  failure  will  be  the  result  of  nothing  but 
the  orossest  mismanagement. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  wise  men  of  the  day  predicted 
the  failure  of  stedm  navigation,  and  also  of  our  own  rail  road  ; 
it  was  said  we  were  deficient  in  mechanical  skill,  and  that  we 
could  not  manage  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  steam  engine, 
yet  these  works  have  succeeded — we  have  found  men  competent 
to  manage  them — they  grow  up  amongst  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
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able  to  keep  such  machines  in  order,  but  to  build  and  fit  them  to 
steamboats,  mills,  locomotive  carriages,  &c.  and  the  shops  en- 
gaged in  this  sort  of  manufactures,  do  away  with  much  of  the 
icproach  that  attaches  to  our  city — they  remove  many  of  the 
obstacles  in  erecting  cotton  factories,  for  they  can  furnish  steam 
engines,  water  wheels,  shafting,  and  all  the  running  gear  to  put 
machinery  in  operation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  cotton  spinning  that  can  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  South-Carolina.  Why  not  spin  as  well  as  plant 
cotton  ?  The  same  hand  that  attends  the  gin  may  work  a  card- 
ing machine.  The  girl  who  is  capable  of  making  thread,  on  a 
country  spinning  wheel,  may  do  the  same  with  equal  facility,  on 
the  throstle  frame.  The  woman  who  can  warp  the  thread  and 
weave  it,  on  a  common  loom,  may  soon  be  taught  to  do  the  same, 
on  \\\Q 'power  loom;  and  so  with  all  the  departments,  from  the 
raw  cotton  to  the  cloth,  experience  has  proved  that  any  child, 
white,  or  black,  of  ordinary  capacity,  may  be  taught,,  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  be  expert  in  any  part  of  a  cotton  factory  ;  moreover, 
all  overseers  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  give  a  decided 
preference  to  blacks  as  operatives.* 

There  are  many  reasons  why  blacks  should  be  preferred  :  two 
of  which  may  be  adduced.  First — You  are  not  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  educating  them,  and  have,  therefoi-e,  their  uninterrup- 
ted services  from  the  age  of  eight  years.  The  second  is,  that 
when  you  have  your  mill  filled  with  expert  hands,  you  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the.  change  which  is  constantly  taking  place  w'ith  whites. 
in  the  Northern  States,  these  are  inconveniences  of  no  small 
moment.  In  Massachusetts,  the  laws  forbid  the  employment  of 
persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  the  employer  can 
show  a  certificate  from  a  schoolmaster. stating  that  the  individual 

•Montgomery,  an  English  manufacturer,  after  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  this 
country  (in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  the  U.  States  compared 
with  Great  Britian),  says:  "If  the  experiment  of  slave  labor  succeed  in  factories 
as  is  confidently  expected,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  cotton  into  cloth  will  be 
much  less  there  [U.  S.J  than  any  where  else,  so  that  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
in  the  course  of  a  lew  years,  those  Southern  factories  should  manufacture  coarse 
cotton  goods,  and  sell  them  in  the  public  markets,  at  one-half  the  price,  at  which 
they  are  manufactured  in  England.  There  are  several  cotton  factories  in  Ten- 
nessee operated  entirely  by  skive  labor,  there  not  being  a  white  man  in  the  mill 
but  the  superintendent,  and  according  to  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  these  factories,  it  appears  that  the  blacks  do  their  work  in  every 
respect  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  whites." 


has  been  at  school  three  months  in  the  year.  The  teaching  of 
new  hands  and  the  constant  change  of  operatives,  are  evils  seri- 
ously felt ;  and  in  the  summer  season,  wlien  it  is  desirable  to 
ramble  in  the  country,  many  eastern  factories  have  one-third  of 
their  machinery  standing  idle  for  the  want  of  hands.  While  on 
this  part  of  my  subject,  1  would  ask,  shall  we  stop  at  the  eflfort 
to  prove  the  capacity  of  blacks  for  manufacturing  ?  Shall  we 
pass  unnoticed  the  thousands  of  poor,  ignorant,  degraded  white 
people  among  us,  who,  in  this  land  of  plenty,  live  in  comparative 
nakedness  and  starvation  ?  Many  a  one  is  reared  in  proud  South- 
Carolina,  from  birth  to  manhood,  who  has  never  passed  a  month, 
in  which  he  has  not  some  part  of  the  time,  been  stinted  for  meat. 
Many  a  mother  is  there,  who  will  tell  you  that  her  children  are 
but  scantily  supplied  with  bread,  and  much  more  scantily  with 
meat,  and  if  they  be  clad  with  comfortable  raiment,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  their  scanty  allowance  of  food.  These  may  be  start- 
ling statements,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true,  and  if  not  believed 
in  Charleston,  the  members  of  our  Legislatui-e,  who  have  tra- 
versed the  State,  in  electioneering  campaigns,  can  attest  their 
truth. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  build  a  manufacturing  village  of  shan- 
ties, in  a  healthy  location  in  any  part  of  the  State,  to  have 
crowds  of  these  poor  people  around  you,  seeking  employment 
at  half  the  compensation  given  to  operatives  at  the  North.  It  is 
indeed  painful  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  such  ignorance  and 
degradation  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasant  to  witness  the 
change,  which  soon  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  those,  who 
obtain  employment.  The  emaciated,  pale-faced  children,  soon 
assume  the  appearance  of  robust  health,  and  their  tatteied  gar- 
ments are  exchanged  for  those  suited  to  a  better  condition;  if 
you  visit  their  dwellings,  you  will  find  their  tables  supplied  with 
wholesome  fo(3(l ;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  females  turn 
out  in  their  gay  colored  gowns,  you  will  imagine  yourself  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  city  belles.  How  easy  would  it  be  for 
the  proprietors  of  such  establishments,  with  only  a  small  share 
of  philanthropy,  to  make  good  use  of  the  school  fund  in  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  this  class  of  our  population,  now  but 
little  elevated  al)ove  the  Indian  of  the  forest.  The  cause  of  this 
degradation  and  poverty  will  hereafter  be  noticed  ;  it  is  an  inter- 
esting subject,  and  one  that  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of 
every  philanthropist  and  christian.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known,  that  there  are  twenty -nine  thousand  white  persons  in  this 
State,  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write — this  is  about  one  in  every  five  of  the  white  population. 

That  we  are  behind  the  age  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
industry  and  enterprise,  is  apparent  to  all  who  pass  through  our 
State ;  our  good  city  of  Charleston  speaks  a  language  on  this 
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according  to  the  census  of  1840,  while  her  sister  cities  have 
doubled  and  quadrupled  theirs  ;  she  has  had,  for  thirteen  years, 
the  advantage  of  the  South-Carolina  Rail  Road,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  should  have  doubled  the  number  of  her 
population.  How  does  she  now  stand  ?  Precisely  where  she 
stood  twenty  years  ago,  and,  but  for  the  two  conflagrations 
which  swept  off  many  of  her  old  houses,  she  would  present  at 
this  moment,  the  same  appearance  that  she  did  in  1824.  Where 
is  the  city  in  this  age  of  improvement,  except  Charleston,  thai  a 
book-binder,  or  job-printer  is  prohibited  the  use  of  a  small  steam 
engine,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business  with  more  facility, 
and  to  cheapen  the  price  of  those  articles  that  we  are  purchasing 
from  other  cities,  more  liberal  to  their  artisans?  and  where  a 
carpenter  is  not  allowed  the  use  of  the  same,  to  turn  a  circular 
saw  or  drive  a  mortising  chisel,  to  enable  him  to  compete  with 
others  in  supplying  us  with  ready  made  doors,  blinds,  sashes, 
shutters,  &c  ?  Even  the  boxes  in  which  our  merchandize  is 
packed,  are  made  in  the  city  of  New-York  by  steam  power,  and 
brought  to  our  very  doors.  The  book-binder,  tanner,  currier, 
hatter,  wagon  maker,  carriage  maker,  carpenter,  turner,  tinner, 
and  in  fact,  persons  engaged  in  every  branch  of  mechanism,  find 
steam  power  indispensable;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they 
are  unrestricted  in  its  use,  in  other  cities,  why  are  our  mechanics 
forbid  to  use  it  in  this  city  ?  There  is  a  strong  disposition  mani- 
fested by  this  class  of  our  citizens  to  elevate  and  improve  their 
several  trades,  and  if  they  are  properly  encouraged,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  change  would  soon  be  brought  about ;  but  the 
labor  of  negroes  and  blind  horses  can  never  supply  the  place  of 
steam,  and  this  power  is  withheld  lest  the  smoke  of  an  engine 
should  disturb  the  delicate  nerves  of  an  agriculturist ;  or  the  noise 
of  the  mechanic's  hammer  should  break  in  upon  the  slumber  of 
a  real  estate  holder,  or  importing  merchant,  while  he  is  indulging 
in  fanciful  dreams,  or  building  on  paper,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
South-^ihe  paragon  of  the  age.  No  reflections  on  the  members 
of  the  City  Council,  are  here  intended,  they  are  no  doubt  fairly 
representing  public  opinion  on  this  subject  ;  some  of  that  body 
are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  these  restrictions, 
which  certainly  are  behind  the  age,  and  a  reproach  to  our  city. 
Our  mechanics  ought  to  rise  in  their  strength,  and  procure  the 
signature  of  every  liberal  minded  man,  to  ?l  petition  io  the  city 
authorities,  asking  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
in  this  respect,  as  the  tradesmen  of  other  cities. 

These  restrictions  are  but  in  character  with  many  other  things; 
and  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  any 
other  town  of  the  same  size,  would  have  allowed  the  greatest 
work  of  the  age — the  Hamburg  rail  road — to  come  into  the  city 
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and  find  its  terminus  in  a  mud  hole,  scarcely  passable  in  the 
the  winter  season  for  a  family  carriage,  much   less  for  a  loaded 
wagon.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  City  and 
Neck,  that  this  great  work,  which  will  immortalize  its  projectors, 
should  not  have  been  met  by  a  stone  road  leading  from  it  to  our 
wharves.     That  the  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  bales  of  produce 
and  merchandise  that  have  entered  into,  and  departed  from   our 
city,  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  should  have  been  dragged 
through  the  sand  and  uiud  of  King  and  Meeting-streets,  demon- 
strates a  fact,  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake — the  hand  of 
enterprise  is  not  among  us.     And  shall  we  continue  in  our  down- 
ward course?     Is  it  not  time  that  a  waining  voice  were  raised, 
to  proclaim  to  the  good  people  of  Charleston,  that  in  these  times 
of  enterprise,  no  city  need  expect  to  thrive  that  does  not  encour- 
age and  foster  the  mechanic  arts  and  artisans?     It  is  this  class 
of  men  that  gives  life,  strength  and  vigor  to  all  branches  of  trade, 
and  every  department  of  life,  and  if  tliey  were  properly  encour- 
aged, our  city  authorities  would  no  longer  have  to  resort  to  dram 
shop  licenses  for  revenue ;  money   would  soon  be  found  to   pay 
her  debts  and  pave  her  streets.     Let  our  City  Council  begin,  by 
removing  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  steani  engine.     Who 
would  not  rather    have  an  occasional  whift"  of  smoke   from  a 
steam  engine,  than  the  scent  of  an   odious  grog   shop  ?     The 
former  a  benefit,  the  latter  a  curse  to  the  community.     So  far  as 
/ire  risks  are  concerned,  it  would  be  safer  to  have  three  engines, 
than  one  such   magazine  of  mischief  and   corruption,  licensed 
by    our    City   Council,  under  the   title  of  "  retailers  of  ardent 
spirits." 

Need  any  thing  be  said  about  the  amount  of  capital  required 
for  embarking  in  these  pursuits?  It  is  only  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  fact,  that  lands  and  negroes  pay  but  three  per  cent,  when 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  to  name  the  price  of  5 
and  0  per  cent.  State  stocks.  Need  a  word  be  said  as  to  the 
men  who  are  to  carry  on  these  enterprises  ?  It  is  only  necessary 
to  point  you  to  the  bone  and  sinew  that  are  leaving  our  city  and 
State,  to  enrich  and  populate  others.  Any  one  that  has  visited 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  can  soon  point  out  the  maehf.ro?n,  that 
has  swallowed  uj)  so  much  of  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  South- 
Carolina. 

The  period  is  fast  approaching  in  South-Carolina,  which  shall 
produce  a  great  change  in  these  matters.  Many  persons  are 
now  looking  to  the  subject  of  manufactures  with  intense  interest, 
and  it  is  believed  that  many  men  of  capital  would  at  once  embark 
in  this  business,  could  this  field  for  profitable  enterprise,  be  laid 
open  before  our  wealthy  business  men  of  Charleston,  a  host  of 
whom  can  be  found,  with  nerves  that  never  tire,  and  with  as 
much  forecaste  and  shrewdness  as  the  merchant  manufacturers 
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of  Boston,  and  these  latter  gentlemen  see  that  it  is  only  necessary 
that  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas  shall  engage  in  the  manufac- 
tory oi  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  trade  in 
these  articles.  What  is  to  prevent  such  a  result  1  Have  we  not 
the  raw  material  on  the  spot,  thus  saving  the  freight  of  a  double 
transportation?  Is  not  labor  cheaper  with  us  than  with  our 
Northern  brethren  ?  and  if  we  believe  that  they  are  reaping 
such  golden  harvests,  what  shall  prevent  our  participation  in  the 
spoils?  Let  the  ball  be  set  in  motion,  then  will  our  miserably 
poor  white  population  at  once  rise  from  their  ignorance  and 
degradation,  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  complaint,  that 
planting  capital  will  pay  no  more  than  3  per  cent.  The  com- 
merce and  trade  of  our  State  would  at  once  receive  a  fresh  im- 
pulse— our  city  would  become  a  mart  for  domestic  goods — rail 
road  stocks  would  increase  in  value — our  city  would  disrobe 
herself  of  her  old  fashioned,  rusty,  tattered  and  torn  garments, 
to  be  clad  in  the  fashionable  clothing  of  the  day — her  whitened 
walls  and  improved  suburbs  would  remind  the  stranger  as  he 
passed  through,  that  the  hand  of  industry  and  enterprise  was  at 
work  among  us.  Our  retired  merchants  would  find  it  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable  to  invest  their  capital,  or  look  for  rural 
retirement  in  other  States.  They  would  find  that  we  have  in 
our  up-country,  within  a  few  hours  ride  of  Charleston,  all  the 
advantages  that  we  can  desire  for  such  purposes;  and  besides 
spending  our  money  among  ourselves,  they  would  also  find  that 
there  is  no  better  country  for  the  profitable  employment  of  cap- 
ital, or  rural  retirement,  than  in  our  own  State. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

In  New-England  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  manufactur- 
ing pursued.  The  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire  estab- 
lishments are  on  an  extensive  scale  and  are  almost  universally  own- 
ed by  joint  stock  companies,  composed  principally  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston.  They  are  careful  to  employ  the  best  talents  the 
country  affords,  and  have  matters  so  systematically  arranged 
that  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown)  there  is  no  possibility  of  failure, 
even  to  a  joint-stock  company,  unless  the  business  becomes  so 
profitless  as  to  ruin  the  whole  country.  Mills  owned,  or  under 
the  influence  of  Boston  capitalists — such  as  those  in  Cabotville, 
Chickopee,  Waltham,  Lowell,  Nashua,  Jackson,  Manchester,  and 
other  places — generally  contain  about  G,000  spindles  each,  some 
10,000,  and  recently,  others  are  being  erected,  to  contain  20  and 
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25,000.  Each  company  has  an  agent,  whose  office  is  in  Boston,, 
and  another  at  the  factory  ;  the  latter  has  direct  charge  of  the 
mill,  or  mills,  as  the  case  may  be — for  there  are  frequently  two, 
three,  and  even  four  factories  owned  by  the  same  company  and 
in  the  same  enclosure.  Each  factory  has  an  overseer  for  the 
carding  department,  who,  generally  speaking,  is  skilled  in  this 
department  only ;  also  a  spinner,  a  dresser,  a  weaver  and  a 
machinist.  These  men  have  no  charge  except  their  particular 
departments ;  they  hire  their  own  hands,  (being  under  certain 
restrictions),  make  certain  repairs,  and  direct  others  to  be  made 
by  the  machinist,  and  are  responsible  to  the  agent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  given  number  of  pounds  of  cotton,  per  day,  at  a  cost 
of  a  given  number  of  mills  per  pound.  For  instance,  every 
Saturday  night  the  agent  receives  a  report  showing  the  number  of 
lbs.  raw  cotton  passed  into  the  carding  roon),and  the  number  of 
lbs.  of  cloth  taken  from  the  weaving  room — the  carder  shows 
by  \\\s  pay  list  that  he  has  carded  the  same  for  6  mills  per  lb  — 
the  spinner  that  he  has  spun  it  for  5  mills  per  lb. — the  dresser  that 
he  has  warped,  beamed  and  dressed  it  for  3  mills — and  the 
weaver  that  it  has  been  woven  for  8  mills,  and  baled  for  1  mill 
per  lb.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  agent  at  the  factory  makes 
out  a  statement  for  the  agent  in  Boston,  showing  the  number  of 
hands  employed  at  the  mill,  male  and  female — the  average  wages 
paid — the  number  of  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  used — the  number  of 
yards  and  pounds  of  cloth  produced  and  forwarded  to  their 
commission  merchant — and  the  entire  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
delivering  the  cloih  at  Boston,  giving  the  items  as  above  stated. 
These  statements  from  the  various  establishments  are  compared 
in  Boston ;  in  fact,  the  proprietors  club  together,  compile  them, 
and  place  a  book  in  the  hands  of  each  agent  for  reference,  so 
that  they  are  constantly  apprised  of  what  others  are  doing  ;  and 
each  carder,  spinner  or  weaver  knows  the  minimum  cost  at 
which  his  particular  department  has  been  accomplished.  The 
general  result  proves  to  the  company  the  fitness  of  their  agent. 
The  cheapness  with  which  any  particular  department  is  perform- 
ed is  a  test  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  subaltern  in  charge 
of  the  same.  Knowing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material — the  quan- 
tity of  waste — the  precise  cost  of  producing  cloth— and  its 
worth  in  the  market — the  manufacturers  are  at  once  placed  in  a 
position  not  to  sink  money,  unless  they  chose  to  do  so,  in  times  of 
great  embarrassment,  as  a  matter  of  charity  to  their  hands. 
These  Boston  establishments  (for  so  I  may  call  them)  are  all 
very  similar.  The  dead  spindle  for  warp,  as  well  as  for  filling,  is 
universal ;  and  each  factory  is  erected  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  confined  exclusively  to  it.  For  instance, — some  mills  have 
their  machinery  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  osnabvrgs,  and 
can  make  nothing  else, — some  are  adapted  to,  and  are  run  exclu- 
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sively  on  brown  sheetings  37  inches  wide — some  on  3-4  sheeting* 
— some  on  drillings,  and  others  on  print  cloths.  They  are  run 
for  years  on  the  same  thing,  and  as  the  proprietors  never  think  of 
changing,  the  consequence  is,  that  their  hands  having  but  one 
operation  to  perform,  become  so  completely  drilled  in  it,  that 
they  are  run  at  a  speed  incredible  to  one  who  has  never  witness- 
ed it 

In  Rhode  Island  things  are  very  different.  Proridence  is  the 
centre  of  radiation  for  manufacturing  knowledge.  In  cotton 
manufacturing,  all  look  to  her  as  the  mother  of  manufactures,  as 
the  seat  of  knowledge  in  this  art.  In  this  State,  although  there 
are  many  joint-stock  companies,  yet  individual  establishments 
predominate.  There  are  many  large  establishments  owned  by 
persons  reared  behind  the  spinning-jenney — others  owned  by 
capitalists  and  rented  to  practical  manufacturers.  Many  mills 
fitted  with  water  wheels,  are  built  by  persons  owning  water 
power,  and  rented  to  others  owning  machinery.  Every  pound 
of  water  power  is  already  employed,  steam  power  is  getting  into 
use,  and  manufacturing  may  be  said  to  be  the  business  of  Rhode 
Island.  Wages  are  lower  here  than  in  Massachusetts,  and  econ- 
omy is  more  generally  practised.  They  make  Jine  goods  and 
add  a  far  greater  value  to  each  lb.  of  cotton,  realizing  in  quality, 
by  skill  and  close  application,  what  the  Massachusetts  people  do 
in  quantity,  by  their  coarse  fabrics.  In  Rhode  Island,  English 
machinery  is  often  used,  the  live  spindle  for  wari^  and  the  mule 
for  filling,  this  being,  doubtless,  the  best  kind  of  machinery  for 
fine  goods  and  skillful  operatives  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
Massachusetts  machinery  is  the  sort  that  should  be  introduced 
among  us,  and  that  the  system  pursued  in  that  State  is  the  one 
best  adapted  to  our  habits  and  institutions.  Cotton  manufactur- 
ing will  not,  probably,  be  speedily  introduced  into  this  State, 
unless  our  business  men  of  capital  take  hold  of  it.  Merchants 
and  retired  men  of  capital  may  erect  factories,  and  work  them 
with  white  hands,  or  purchase  blacks  for  the  purpose — our 
wealthy  planters  may  engage  in  this  business  and  turn  their 
young  negroes  in  for  workers,  but  it  will  be  long  before  the 
Southern  States  shall  have  a  set  of  manufacturers  similar  to  those 
in  Rhode  Island  ;  they  must  grow  up  among  us,  as  engine  makers 
and  rail  road  engineers  have  done. 

I  will  now  give  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
Massachusetts  ;  which  being  so  nearly  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  country,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  name  one  or  two 
establishments,  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  whole  ;  and  it 
is  proper  to  select  such  as  are  making  the  kind  of  goods  that  it 
is  desirable  to  introduce  into  this  State.  I  will  therefore,  notice 
four  mills  in  Lowell,  belonging  to  one  company,  and  in  the  same 
enclosure,  under  one  agent.     They  contain,  each  7168  spindles 
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and  216  looms;  they  are  constructed  to  spin  Nos.  12  and  14 
yarn,  and  to  weave  37  inch  sheetings,  3  20-100  yards  to  the  lb. 
— 3-4  sheetings,  4  55-100  yards  to  the  lb.— and  drillings,  2  85-100 
to  the  lb.  The  two  mills  engaged  in  making  37  inch  sheetings, 
turned  out,  for  the  six  months  ending  30lh  June  last,  say  mill  No. 
1,  561,544  lbs  of  cloth,  being  1,820,495  yds.  Mill  No.  2,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  time,  571,869  lbs.,  being  1,842,776  yds.  The 
other  two  mills  produced  similar  results.  The  cost  per  lb.  for  the 
labor  of  manufacturing  in  the  two  mills,  was  as  follows  : 

Mill  No.  1.  Mill  No.  2. 

For  Carding,         -  -  6  75-100  mills       6  18-100  mills 

"     Spinning,  -  -     7  46-100    "  7  51-100    " 

"     Dressing,        -  -  4  65-100    "  4  71-100    « 

'*     Weaving  and  baling,  1,3  05-100    "  1,2  73-100    " 


Total  cost,  3,119-100    "        3,1  13-100    " 

It  will,  by  this  statement,  be  perceived  that  the  cost  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  (the  wholesale  price  of  which,  at  the 
present  time,  in  this  market,  is  7  cents  per  yard)  is  but  3  cents  1 
mill  and  a  fraction  per  lb. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  this 
State.  The  raw  material  would  cost  5  cents,  allow  10  per  cent, 
for  the  waste,  and  we  have  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  5 
cents  5  mills ;  add  to  this  3  cents  1  mill,  and  we  have  8  cents 
6  mills  as  the  entire  cost  of  one  lb.  of  cloth,  3  20-100  yards  to 
the  lb.,  which  at  7  cents  per  yard,  gives  22  cents  4  mills,  as  the 
value  per  lb.  of  the  cloth  manufactured.  The  quantity  of  cloth 
turned  out  by  the  two  mills,  in  six  months,  was  as  follows  : 

1,133,413  lbs.  at  22  cents  4  mills,  gives  $253,884  50 

Cost  of  raw  material,  $61,837  71 

Cost  of  labor  in  the  mill,  35,205  81 


97,843  52 


Gross  profit,  8156,840  98 

From  the  above  result  it  appears  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
$156,840  98  would  be  left  to  pay  the  out  door  expenses  of  two 
mills,  for  six  months,  the  balance  being  nctt  profit  to  the  owners.* 

*  In  my  calculations  showing  the  large  gross  profits  accruing  to  the  Lowell 
companies,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  these  companies  are  dividing  such  large 
amounts  as  ndt  gains  to  their  stockholders.  It  is  a  fact  clear  enough  to  any  one, 
that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price  of  goods 
manufactured,  is  made  to  the  community  in  which  the  operation  is  performed ;  yet, 
lest  those  disposed  to  embark  their  capital  in  such  pursuits,  should  be  deceived 
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I  will  now  exhibit  a  statement  of  another  mill  in  Lowell 
engaged  in  making  os7iaburgs,  the  machinery  being  adapted  to 
this  particular  article,  and  making  nothing  else.  This  mill  con- 
tains 64  carding  machines,  4864  spindles,  and  152  looms.  It  is 
worked  by  174  hands,  and  spins  No.  4^  yarn.  It  turned  out  in 
the  six  months,  ending  30th  June  last,  790,900  lbs.  of  cloth,  two 
yards  per  lb.,  making  1,598,800  yards  of  osnaburgs.  The  cost 
for  manufacturing  which,  in  the  mill,  was  as  follows : 

For  Carding,  -  -  5  94-100  mills 

"     Spinning,      -  -  -      4  48-100     " 

"     Dressing,  -  -  3  22-100     " 

"     Weaving,      -  -  -      8  15-100     " 

"     Baling,  &;c.,  -  -  0  88-100     " 


2,2  67-100 


It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  entire  cost,  for  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  making  this  article,  is  2  cents  2  G7-100  mills  per  lb. 
The  cotton  that  is  worked  into  these  goods  being  very  inferior, 
is  worth  in  this  market  not  over  4  cents  per  lb.,  therefore  the 
value  of  the  raw  materialforthisestablishment,addingl22per  cent, 
for  waste,  say  896,512  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  at  4  cents  being  $35,860 
48-100 — and  the  cost  for  manufacturing  the  same,  at  2  cents,  2 
67-100  mills  per  Ib.'of  cloth— is  $17,933  75-100  ;  while  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  same,  say  1,593,800  yards  at  9  cents  per  yard, 
is  8143,842— leaving  a  balance  of  890,047  77-100  to  pay  out- 
door expenses,  such  as  commissions,  freight,  oil,  starch,  insurance, 
interest  on  capital,  &c.  Generally  speaking,  all  expenses,  after 
paying  operatives,  (interest  on  capital  included)  are  covered  by  ^ 
to  1  cent  per  yardj  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  cloth  turned 
out.  These  are  not  mere  speculations,  but  actual  results  that  can 
be  vouched  for ;  they  present  a  fact  that  cannot  but  strike  a 
cotton  jjlantci'  with  great  force,  viz:  that  174  hands  in  12  months, 

by  the  statement,  I  will  state  the  average  profits*  of  the  Lowell  companies,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  existence  to  the  present  time,  with  this  remark,  that  the 
Massachusetts  company,  from  some  cause  or  other,  (probably  the  embarrassed 
state  of  trade  from  the  year  1840  to  the  latter  part  of  1843),  were  not  in  haste  to 
put  their  machinery  in  operation,  a  portion  of  which  was  not  worked  until  May, 
June,  and  July  last,  and  some  portion,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July  had 
not  yet  been  started. 

While  speaking  of  the  Tielt  gams  of  the  Lowell  manufacturers,  we  must  not  be 
unmindful  that  the  town  of  Lowell  manufactures  about  6G,313  bales  of  cotton, 
345  lbs.  to  the  bale,  and  adds  (by  simply  spinning  and  weaving)  about  20  cents  to 
the  value  of  each  lb.,  making  a  gain  to  that  place  and  its  vicinity  of  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  dollars ;  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  that  place,  and  equal  in  value,  to  the  entire 
crop  of  this  Slate. 

'See  Table  A.  in  the  Appendix. 
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convert  4,329  bales  of  cotton,  345  lbs.  to  the  bale,  into  cloth — 
about  24f  bales  to  the  hand  ;  thus  adding  over  840  to  the  value  of 
each  bale. 

Statements  of  other  establisments  in  Cabotville,  Fall  River, 
Nashua,  and  Manchester  are  at  hand,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
add  them,  as  the  results  are  similar.  The  last  mentioned  place, 
Manchester,  in  New-Hampshire,  is  located  on  the  Merrimack 
river,  at  the  Amoskeag  falls.  The  first  manufacturing  establish- 
ment was  built  at  this  place,  in  the  year  1838,  in  the  woods;  it 
now  has  five — the  three  Stark  mills,  and  two  belonging  to  the 
Amoskeag  Company.  These  five  mills  contain  37,720  spindles 
and  1,106  looms.  Two  new  mills  are  being  erected — one  to 
contain  20,000  spindles  and  600  looms — the  other,  25,000  spin- 
dles. The  result  of  establishing  these  factories  is,  that  a  flourish- 
ing town,  which  now  contains  7000  inhabitants,  has  grown  up 
in  the  woods.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two  mills  now  erecting, 
together  with  those  already  in  operation,  will  have  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  population  in  two  years,  and,  in  all  probability,  this 
town,  in  ten  years,  will  exceed  that  of  Lowell  both  in  wealth  and 
population. 

I  might  mention  many  other  places  that  have. risen  rapidily 
from  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  a  business  that 
belongs  legitimately  to  us,  at  the  South.  At  the  risk  of  being 
considered  tiresome,  I  will  name  one  more.  The  town  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  a  thriving  place  an-d  one  of  considera- 
ble trade,  but  from  various  causes  it  declined.  Its  trade  had 
been  absorbed  by  Boston  and  other  places,  so  that  its  shipping 
interest  had  deserted  it,  and  its  wharves  were  desolate  and  value- 
less— town  property  had  become  worthless,  and  every  thing  about 
it  seemed  going  to  ruin.  A  few  of  its  most  enterprising  property 
holders  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  resuscitate  it,  by  estab- 
lishing manufactures,  and  having  no  water  power  they  resorted 
to  steam.  It  acted  like  a  charm.  The  three  or  four  establish- 
ments put  in  operation,  have  all  done  well  and  produced  a  new 
state  of  things.  The  wharves  are  now  crowded  with  shipping — 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  is  heard  in  every  direction — new  houses 
are  being  erected  and  old  ones  have  been  remodelled — real  estate 
has  not  only  advanced  to  its  original  value,  but  doubled  and  quad' 
rupled  it ;  and  so  it  would  be  with  Charleston,  Augusta,  Columbia, 
and  other  places  at  the  South, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  will  now  undertake  to  show  the  cause  of  failure  in  cotton 
spinning,  in  this  State,  and  the  measures  that  must  be  adopted, 
to  prevent  similar  results  hereafter.  In  these  efforts,  I  irust  it 
will  be  proved  that  no  fair  experiment,  or  even  an  approach  to  it, 
has  yet  been  made.  The  Saluda  and  Vaucluse  Manufacturing 
Companies  standing  foremost,  shall  be  first  noticed. 

These  companies  were  formed  in  the  year  1833,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  stimulated  to  action  by  the  best  and 
most  patriotic  motives  ;  but,  however  praiseworthy  the  motives, 
the  result  has  been  the  cause  of  more  harm  to  South-Carolina 
than  can  be  repaired  for  many  years  to  come.  The  failure  of 
these  Companies,  is  brought  to  the  view  of  every  one  who  turns 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  effect  is,  to  dampen  ardor, 
and  wither  all  such  enterprises  in  the  bud.  These  two  establish- 
ments stand  like  rocks  in  the  ocean,  to  warn  the  mariner  of  the 
approach  of  danger  ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  on  nearing  the  objects, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  mere  delusions. 

The  original  proprietors  of  the  Saluda  mill  were  a  company 
formed,  with  the  expectation  of  running  10,000  spindles,  to  make 
OS)  aburgs,  shirtings,  drills,  muslins,  fine  yarn,  coarse  yarn,  in  fact 
every  thing  that  might  be  desirable,  to  fill  the  shelves  of  a  Colum- 
bia merchant.  They  seemed  not  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  any  other  market  for  the  sale  of  their  goods.  They 
employed  a  man  wholly  ignorant  of  such  matters,  (one  who  did 
not  even  know  the  difference  between  a  throstle  and  mule  spin- 
dle,) to  lay  out  the  establishment  and  get  up  the  machinery, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Jinks,  of  Bridesburg,  near  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  fine  machinery,  but  better  adapted  for  making 
muslins  than  osnaburgs.  This  machinery  is  so  arranged  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  adapt  it  to  the  Massachusetts  system, 
and  cannot,  without  many  alterations  and  additions,  be  made  to 
turn  off,  with  a  given  number  of  hands,  more  than  one-third 
the  quantity  stated  as  the  product  of  the  Lowell  mills, — certainly 
not  more  than  one-half,  with  the  very  best  management.  The 
different  gentlemen,  who  have  been  interested  in  this  establish- 
ment, have  attributed  its  want  of  success  to  the  bad  management 
of  agents  ;  but  the  secret  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  overseers,  and 
until  many  dollars  areexpended  in  new,  or  in  altering  the  present 
machinery — and  a  new  system,  both  as  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  their  goods,  is  adopted — they  may  not  expect  to  realize 
profit. 

Now,  in  the  outset,  if  this  company,  (composed  of  gentlemen 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  carry  on  any  enterprise),  had  gone  to 
Boston  for  advice,  they   would  have  been  warned  against  the 
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course  they  pursued,  as  being  one  that  must  inevitably  lead  to 
failure.  They  would  have  been  advised  to  undertake  the  making 
of  but  one  article,  either  osnaburgs  or  coarse  sheeting  ;  to  get 
all  their  machinery  of  the  same  description,  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular article  they  proposed  making ;  to  nail  their  colors  to  the 
mast,  taking  it  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  to  hire  a  carder,  spinner, 
dresser,  weaver,  and  an  active  and  skillful  young  man  as  an 
overseer— taking  the  best  talents  that  Massachusetts  could  afford. 
These  men  get  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  day,  and,  by  adding  25  or 
50  cents  more,  they  would  have  offered  inducements  that  would 
have  commanded  the  very  best.  They  should  have  employed  a 
merchant  in  Columbia  to  purchase  their  cotton  and  receive  their 
goods,  who,  after  supplying  the  Columbia  market,  should  have 
shipped  the  balance  to  Charleston,  where  there  should  have  been 
but  one  agent.  The  merchant  at  Columbia  should  have  been 
made  to  clear  his  shelves  of  all  similar  goods,  and  not  to  offer 
them  for  sale  in  broken  packages— to  sell,  in  Columbia,  quanti- 
ties  not  less  than  five  bales,  at  the  Charleston  prices — to  keep  a 
set  of  books,  and  make  monthly  exhibits  to  the  stockholders, 
showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  sent  to  the  mill,  and 
and  the  number  of  yards  and  pounds  of  cloth  returned.  Had 
this  system  been  pursued,  it  would  have  been  only  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Lowell  and  other  compaol':s, 
receiving  monthly  statements  to  be  compared  with  their  own,  in 
order  to  know,  at  all  times,  whether  the  mill"  was  turning  out  its 
proper  quantity.  Every  member  of  the  company  would  soon 
have  become  vSo  well  acquainted  with  factory  details,  as  to  enable 
him  to  judge  what  quantity  of  cloth  a  given  number  of  spindles 
ought  to  turn  out,  and  the  proof  would,  at  all  times,  be  at  hand, 
whether  the  agent  was  doing  his  duty  or  not.  There  would  then 
have  been  no  chance  for  leaks — the  booksof  the  Columbia  agent 
would  have  shown  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  pounds  of 
cloth  had  been  returned  for  a  given  quantity  of  cotton,  after 
making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  waste. "  The  Charleston 
agent  should  have  had  entire  control  of  prices.  If  a  discreet 
merchant,  he  would  not  have  allowed  the  goods  to  accumulate, 
nor  would  he.  by  forced  sales,  have  brought  an  undue  pressure 
on  this  market ;  the  prices  in  which,  do  not  now,  but  should 
always  range  up  to  the  New-York  market.  It  should  have  been 
this  merchant's  province  to  find  markets  for  the  goods  in  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  and  other 
places. 

Now,  had  all  this  been  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result.  This  company,  instead  of  wasting  its  capital,  would  have 
made  immense  sums  of  money,  and,  in  all  human  probability, 
their  success  would  have  brought  into  existence,  by  this  lime,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Columbia,  ten  such  establishments  as 
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those  described  in  Lowell,  and  leaving  out  of  view  the  profits 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  owners,  (for  it  matters  not 
whether  they  be  gainers  or  not),  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  sum  received  for  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  article,  would  have  been  a  clear  gain  to  the  people 
of  Columbia  and  its  neighborhood.  The  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  here  and  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
three  mills,  spoken  of  in  Lowell,  for  the  six  months,  ending  30th 
June  last,  would  be  $294,004,  or  $598,128  per  annum.  Ten  such 
mills  producing  similar  results,  would  yield  to  the  community  in 
which  they  were  located,  the  sum  of  $1,897,093.  This  would  have 
doubled  the  population  of  Columbia.  Many  an  enterprise,  never 
dreamed  of  before,  would  have  had  its  birth  and  been  natured 
by  this  time  within  her  limits.  Artisans  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  would  have  found  their  way  to  this  delightful  spot,  and 
her  suburbs  would  now  be  ringing  with  the  busy  hum  of  work- 
shops, while  her  streets  would  show  the  marks  of  an  increased 
trade,  and  she  would  not  only  be  the  capital,  but  the  pride  of  our 
State. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  the  Vaucluse  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  of  its  manufacturing  estabhshment, 
erected  in  the  year  1833.  This  company  was  no  doubt  stimula- 
ted to  action  by  the  disposition  that  pervaded  this  State  about 
that  time,  for  manufacturing,  bringing  into  existence  the  Marlboro, 
De  Kalb,  Saluda,  and  two  or  three  smaller  mills,  and  it  is  truly 
unfortunate  for  this  State,  that  such  mistakes  should  have  been 
made. 

Gen.  McDuffie,  and  our  vt'orthy  fellow  citizen,  the  Hon.  Mitch- 
ell King,  were  two  of  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  Vaucluse 
Company.  One  would  suppose  that  such  men,  engaging  in  a 
new  enterprise,  would  have  given  the  subject  some  sort  of  inves- 
tigation. The  position  that  these  gentlemen  occupy  in  the  State, 
as  to  fortune  and  other  things,  is  a  proof  of  their  ability  and 
eminent  success  in  such  enterprises  as  have  engaged  their  atten- 
tion; but  unfortunately  for  them,  in  this  instance,  they  only 
looked  across  the  waters,  at  the  promised  land — they  fitted  out 
their  bark  for  the  voyage,  but  went  to  sleep  at  the  helm. 

This  company  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legislature,  and 
organized  themselves  by  electing  a  President  and  five  Directors. 
They  wrote  to  Patterson,  N.  J.,  for  machinery,  suited  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool — fine  and  coarse  cloth — assort- 
ed yarns,  &c.,  thus,  as  will  be  perceived,  splitting  on  the  same 
rock  which  wrecked  the  Saluda  Company.  They  committed  the 
same  error,  of  not  looking  beyond  the  supply  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  so  complicated  their  machinery  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  it  to  produce  profit,  except  by  the  nicest  and 
most   skillful    management.      The   present   proprietors    of  this 
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establishment  have  sold  the  woollen  machinery  and  are  remod- 
dling  the  balance,  but  it  will  have  to  receive  many  additions  in 
new  machinery  before  it  will  be  capable,  with  the  best  manage- 
ment, of  turning  out  the  quantity,  per  hand,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts mills  do. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  story  remains  yet  to  be  told.  As 
above  stated,  this  Company  elected  a  President  and  five  Direc- 
tors to  manage  their  affairs.  This  Board  ordered  the  machinery 
to  be  made  and  sent  out — appointed  an  agent  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building,  for  it,  and  houses  for  the  opera- 
tives. Will  the  fact  be  credited,  that  this  Board  of  Directors 
never  had  a  meeting  after  its  first  organization,  not  even  to  re- 
ceive the  building  from  the  contractor's  hands?  The  factory 
ran,  thus  neglected  by  those  appointed  to  look  after  its  affairs, 
for  two  years  and  sis  months,  and  is  it  surprising  that,  instead  of 
making  money,  they  should  have  incurred  a  debt  of  $6000  ? 
Fortunately  for  the  company,  an  individual  undertook  to  pur- 
chase some  of  the  shares,  and  after  possessing  himself  of  a 
number  sufficient  to  excite  some  interest,  he  looked  into  matters 
and  found  the  mill  in  charge  of  an  ignorant  Englishman,  who  re- 
ceived $5  per  day.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  and  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  had  never  before  had  charge,  even  of  a  single 
department  in  a  mill.  He  was,  in  fact,  only  a  common  operative, 
with  neither  truth  nor  honesty  in  him.  This  gentleman  immedi- 
ately determined  to  apprize  the  company  oftheir  real  condition.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
stockholders  could  be  brought  together,  to  form  a  quorum,  in  order 
that  measures  of  relief  might  be  taken  ;  and  but  for  the  debt  of 
80000,  which  was  about  to  go  into  judgment,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  a  meeting  could  have  been  obtained.  The  result 
of  this  meeting  was,  that  the  property  was  offered  for  sale.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  above,  who  had  purchased  into  the  com- 
pany, took  up  his  abode  at  the  Factory,  as  a  summer  residence — 
discharged  the  English  overseer  and  took  charge  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  person — made  the  Factory  turn  out  double  its  former 
product — purchased  the  cotton  and  other  supplies — sold  the 
goods,  &;c.,  and  in  eight  months  previous  to  the  sale  made  a  nett 
sum  for  the  owners  of  about  $11,000.  This  paid  the  debt  and  left 
a  surplus  of  $5000,  and  but  for  this  circumstance,  the  establish- 
ment would  have  sold  for  a  mare  song.  The  shares,  fifty-four 
and  a  half  in  number,  cost  originally  $1000  each.  The  sale  pro- 
duced about  $750  per  share.  So  ended  the  Vaucluse  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  stock- 
holders did  not  sink  their  entire  capital. 

This  company  was  followed  by  an  individual  owner,  who  it  is 
said,  realized  profit;  but  his  affairs  were  so  complicated  and  em- 
barrassed, that  the  mill  received  but  little  of  his  attention,  and 
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being  one  of  the  kind,  as  before  stated,  which  requires  the  strict- 
est attention,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  flourish.  Its  size  forbids 
its  being  brought  under  the  same  system,  and  producing  similar 
results,  as  the  Massachusetts  mills,  and  however  profitable  it  may 
be  to  its  present  owners,  it  can  never  be  considered  a  fair  test  of 
what  cotton  manufacturing  will  be,  when  properly  introduced  in 
this  State. 

Now,  when  we  take  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  re- 
ally a  matter  of  surprise,  that  we  have  not  long  since  made  cotton 
manufacturing  one  of  our  leading  occupations.  When  the  Bos- 
ton merchants  embarked  in  it,  they  were  as  ignorant  of  it  as  we 
now  are,  while  the  Rhode  Island  people  were  eminently  skilled 
in  it;  but  this  did  not  deter  the  former,  when  driven  from  their 
favorite  occupation,  from  engaging  in  it.  These  gentlemen,  not 
unlike  our  merchants  and  capitalists,  and  very  similar  to  our  in- 
telligent cotton  planters,  embarked  immediately  in  manufactures, 
which  have  indeed  yielded  them  golden  harvests.  They  are  not 
the  men  to  take  off  their  gloves  and  perform  manual  manipula- 
tions, but  they  look  on  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  precise- 
ly as  a  cotton  planter  would  do,  and  depend  on  the  skill  of  an  in- 
telligent overseer,  to  produce  good,  practical  results.  It  certainly 
has  not  been  their  economy  that  has  caused  them  to  amass  great 
wealth.  Their  agents  at  the  mills,  or  overseers,  as  we  would  call 
ihem,  reside  in  fine  houses  and  wear  silk  gloves.  Their  situations 
are  similar  to  those  of  our  Bank  Presidents  in  Charleston ;  they 
have  fine  offices,  and  clerks  to  attend  to  their  book-keeping ;  and 
let  me  here  inform  you,  that  in  the  ten  corporations  in  Lowell, 
not  one  of  the  agents  is  a  practical  manufacturer,  that  is,  a  man 
brought  up  behind  the  spinning  machir.e.  Six  out  of  the  ten,  are 
lawyers ;  they  are,  however,  shrewd,  business  men,  who  look 
well  to  hiring  good  subalterns,  and  see  that  the  results  of  the  fac- 
tory show,  that  they  not  only  understand,  but  perform  their  busi- 
ness. They  pay  immense  sums  for^  water  power.  It  would  seem 
that  economy  was  no  part  of  the  system  of  Boston  manufactu- 
rers, for  go  where  you  may,  you  will  find  that  they  have  indulged 
their  fancy,  by  laying  out  immense  sums  of  money  in  the  erection 
of  elegant  and  ornamental  edifices  for  their  machinery,  and  in 
arranging  their  grounds.  They  have  actually  built  palaces  for 
their  overseers  ;  and  the  boarding  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  operatives,  are  what  we  in  Charleston,  would  call  fine 
houses,  not  inferior  in  quality  and  appearance  to  the  best  build- 
ings, in  the  newly  built  portions  of  our  city.  I  do  not  certainly 
exaggerate,  when  I  say,  that  the  most  indifferent  overseer's  house 
in  Lowell,  at  least  such  as  I  saw,  cost  more  than  the  whole  villao^e 
of  Vaucluse,  containing  upwards  of  200  inhabitants,  including  a 
comfortable  dwelling  recently  built  as  a  residence  for  one  of  its 
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owners  ;  and  more  money  than  all  the  houses  which  serve  to  ac- 
commodate the  operatives  of  the  Saluda  Factory.* 

When  we  view  all  these  facts,  and  recollect  that  we  have  water 
power  in  any  quantity,  in  healthy  portions  of  our  State,  which 
can  be  purchased  for  a  trifle — that  we  have  the  cheapest  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  live  in,  (for  provisions  are  as  cheap  in 
South-Carolina  as  in  Prussia,  the  cheapest  portion  of  Europe,) 
adding  to  this  our  mild  climate,  making  it  even  cheaper  to  live 
here  than  in  Prussia — that  the  raw  material  can  be  had  from  1  to 
1^  cents  cheaper  in  the  interior  of  this  State  than  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  North — and  that  we  possess  the  cheapest, 
steadiest  and  most  easily  controlled  labor  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted States — ichat,  let  me  ask,  is  to  prevent  our  success  ?  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  facts,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Boston 
manufacturers  pay  their  operatives  $3  75  per  week,  (this  is  the 
average  wages  paid  in  Lowell,  which  govei-ns  all  the  other  pla- 
ces in  Massachusetts)  and  that  while  paying  these  high  wages, 
they  convert  cotton  into  cloth  at  a  cost  of  from  2^  to  3  cents  per 
pound,  turning  out  in  coarse  fabrics  244  bales  to  the  hand  (there 
is  no  fiction  about  this,)  and  it  would  seem  that  our  conclusions 
must  be  irresistible.  In  my  next  chapter  I  shall  consider  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  manufacturing  of  Cotton  Bagging,  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  Domestic  Industry  in  South-Carolina. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  bag- 
gi7ig,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  article  that  strikes  the  mind  of 
a  Southern  man,  when  he  titms  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
manufacturing.  All  seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  lucra- 
tive business,  and  one  that  should  engage  the  attention  of 
Southern  men.  The  question  is  every  day  asked,,  why  are  not 
our  Southern  factories  making  this  article  ?  In  it  there  can  be 
no  mistake.     The  cheapness  of  the  raw  material  is  a  complete 

*Not  one-fourth  of  the  large  capital  represented  in  the  table,*  is  invested  in  ma- 
chiner)'.  A  large  portion  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  water  power,  and 
in  erecting  expensive  edifices  for  their  machinery,  and  houses  for  their  overseers 
and  operatives.  I  am  certainly  not  much  wide  of  the  mark,  in  stating  that  the 
houses  belonging  to  one  of  these  companies,  and  used  by  their  agents  and  oper- 
atives, are  quite  as  elegant — fully  as  costly,  and  afford  as  much  room  as  all  the 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  King-street,  between  Market  and  Hasel-streets ;  and  it 
must  be  remarked  that,  much  to  their  credit,  they  have  made  large  contributions 
to  the  building  of  churches  and  the  endowment  of  other  public  institutions. 

*  See  Tabic  A  in  the  Appendix. 
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protection  against  foreign  competition,  and  this,  together  with  our 
cheap  labor,  will  be  a  fortress  of  defence  to  ns,  wliile  we  con- 
tinue to  make  the  coarse  fabrics  that  require  no  finish,  and  but 
little  skill  in  their  manufacture;  especially,  if  we  follow  the  rule 
already  laid  down,  of  sticking  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  who 
manutactures  an  axe  handle,  even  if  he  employ  fifty  men  in  the 
operation,  (should  the  world  afford  him  a  market  large  enough,) 
will,  by  sticking  to  this  one  thing,  attain  such  perfection  in  the 
shape,  and  speed  in  the  manufacture,  as  to  obtain  a  remunerating 
price  in  every  country  where  the  commodity  is  used.  We  must 
manufacture  such  articles  as  require  a  large  quantity  of  good, 
sound,  raw  material,  about  which  there  can  be  no  deception  prac- 
tised. 

We  need  not  expect,  in  the  outset  of  Manufacturing,  to  compete 
with  the  Northern  people  in  shapes  and  colors.  We  frequently 
hear  complauits  from  Southern  manufacturers  engaged  in  mak- 
ing woollens,  that  they  cannot  sell  their  honestly  made  Linseys 
in  competition  with  the  trash  that  is  brought  out  here  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Kerseys  and  Linseys  ;  the  warp  of  which  is 
composed  of  tlie  most  interior  cotton  thread,  and  the  filling  of 
greasy  cotton  waste,  being  from  its  short  staple  and  dirt,  wholly 
unfit  for  any  thing  else.  This  is  dyed  and  mixed  with  refuse 
wool,  such  as  cloth  shearings,  (fee,  and  there  is  but,  little  doubt, 
that  in  many  instances,  the  wool  does  not  constitute  1-20  of  the 
fabric.  As  an  evidence  of  our  gullibiUty,  many  persons  among 
us  are  simple  enougli  to  do  iheir  negroes  the  injustice  of  clothing 
them  in  this  trash,  while  it  would  be  far  cheaper  for  the  owner 
and  better  for  the  slave,  to  have  a  good,  sound  article,  made  en- 
tirely of  cotton.  The  frauds  which  are  continually  practised  up- 
on us,  should  teach  us  a  lesson,  warning  us  to  encourage  a  sys- 
tem, which  shall  render  us  independent  of  foreigners,  for  such 
articles.  If  we  have  not  the  men  now  among  us,  who  can  work, 
mixtures,  shapes  and  colors,  they  will  soon  make  their  appearance 
when  we  shall  have  got  fairly  started  in  the  iVlanufactnre  of  Cot- 
ton; and  when  manufacturing  capital  becomes  popular  for  in- 
vestments in  Souih-Carolina,  this  class  of  men  w.ll  be  found  em- 
igrating to  our  State. 

Heretofore,  Cotton  has  been  so  costly  a  stap'e,  that  its  price  for- 
bade the  idea  of  its  taking  the  place  of  Hemp,  in  the  manufacture 
of  Bagging;  consequently,  there  never  yet  has  been  any  ma- 
chinery made,  witli  the  express  intention  of  manufacturing  it ; 
recently,  however,  it  has  become  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and 
has  elicited  much  attention  in  Lowell  and  the  other  manufactur- 
ing towns  at  tlie  North.  Our  Northern  friends  would,  probably, 
engage  in  the  manufacture  ot  this  article,  but  f  )r  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  States  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  making  of 
coarse  cotton  fabrics,  and  they,  being  fully  aware  of  our  advan- 
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tageSj  well  know  that  the  first  attempt  on  our  part  would  supplant 
them  in  this  article,  as  we  have  done  in  that  of  Osnaburgs.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  that  deficient  as  our  Southern  factories  are,  in 
the  essentials  for  successful  competition,  they  have  notwitlistand- 
iiig,  long  since  driven  out  of  this  market  the  article  of  Northern 
Osnaburgs.  I  think  1  may  venture  the  assertion,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  bale  of  such  goods  imported  into  Charleston,  from  the 
North,  for  the  last  two  years  ;  and  were  it  not  that  we  are  so  de- 
ficient in  enterprise,  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  for  the  people  of 
the  North  to  undertake  this  species  of  manufacture,  as  it  would 
be  to  import  Hemp,  to  compete  with  Kentucky  and  other  places 
in  the  manufacture  of  Bagging.* 

The  facility  with  which  Cotton  can  be  worked  by  machinery, 
makes  it  much  easier  to  handle  than  Hemp,  and  it  will  certainly 
cost  much  less  to  manufacture  it.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  cotton  cloth,  weighing  half  a  pound  to  the  yard,  is  manufac- 
tured for  21  cts.  per  lb.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  that  Bagging  weighing  from  1^  to  2  lbs.  per  yard,  could 
be  made  with  half  the  labor  and  expense,  that  is,  for  1  cent  per 
lb. ;  and  that  upwards  of  44  bales  to  the  hand,  might  be  converted 
into  Bagging,  per  annum.  The  macliinery  requisite  for  tiiis  spe- 
cies of  raanuiacture  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  certainly  suscepti- 
ble of  being  worked  by  negroes.  The  manufacture  of  Kentucky 
Bagging  is  performed  by  negro  hand  labor,  no  machinery  having 
ever  been  successfully  applied  to  it.  The  carding  machine  now 
in  use  in  Cotton  Factories,  would  answer  for  the  first  part  of  the 
process  of  making  Cotton  Bagging.  The  looms,  which  siiould 
be  wider,  would  not  differ  much,  in  other  respects,  from  the  or- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  gentleman  informed  me  that  I  had  committed 
an  error  in  stating  that  "  not  a  bale  of  Northern  Osnaburgs  had  been  imported 
into  this  market  for  the  past  two  years,"  as  he  had  purchased,  only  the  Gay  be- 
fore, a  bale  of  yard  wide,  from  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  commis- 
sion houses  in  this  city,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Domestic  goods.  I  made  imme- 
diate application  to  this  house  for  information,  in  order  that  tlie  error,  if  one  had 
been  committed,  might  be  corrected.  It  seems  that  the  last  shipment,  (till  re- 
cently,) made  to  them,  was  received  about  the  1st  January,  1843.  These  goods 
dragged  very  heavily  until  December  of  tlie  same  year,  when  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  clear  them  out ;  this  was  accordingly  done,  by  a  sale  to  a  New-Or- 
leans house.  For  several  months  afterwards  they  received  no  additional  con- 
signments, and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  no  more  of  this  kind  of  goods  would 
be  sent  to  this  market  from  the  North.  Early  last  summer,  these  gentlemen, 
(contrary  to  expectation,)  received  a  consignment  of  5  bales  of  yai;f-ii-i(lc,  and 
10  bales  of  scvoi-eighlli!!  Northern  Osnaburgs,  and  recently  20  bales  more.  They 
have  not  sold  a  yard  of  the  scveii-eighths,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  first  five  bales 
of  yard-wide,  the  last  consignment  being  all  on  hand.  Yard-wide  osnaburgs  are 
very  scarce  here,  being  seldom  made  by  the  Southern  Factories.  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  these  goods  were  in  the  market;  it  does  not,  however,  in  the 
slightest  degree  disprove  what  I  wished  to  establish,  but  on  the  contrary  strength- 
ens my  assertion,  "  that  the  Southern  Factories  have  driven  the  Northern  article 
from  this  market."  Within  the  past  year,  some  hundreds  of  bales  of  Southern 
Osnaburgs  have  been  shipped  from  Charleston  to  New- York  and  there  sold. 


dinary  osiKibnrgs  looms,  and  should  turn  out,  if  well  managed, 
from  100  to  125  yards  each,  per  day. 

Having  no  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  producing  Hemp  Bagging 
in  other  countries,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  our  immediate 
competitor,  Kentucky.  Hemp  is  an  article  that  has  fluctuated  in 
price  almost  as  much  as  Cotion — the  range  being  from  $3  to  ,'jJ5ll 
per  cwt.  It  kept  pretty  steadily,  however,  for  many  years  previ- 
ous to  1840,  at  an  average  of  .^5,  since  then  at  $4.  The  manu- 
flicture  of  it  into  Bagging  is,  as  before  stated,  performed  by  hand, 
and  although  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
handling  it,  yet  it  is  still  a  tedious  operation,  requiring  on  an  av- 
erage, 5  hands  to  each  loom — three  men  and  two  boys.  The 
hackling,  &c.,  being  heavy  work,  requires  able-bodied,  active 
men.  hi  well  managed  factories  tlie  hands  are  so  tasked  as  to 
produce,  in  the  summer  season  400  yards  per  week  to  the  loom, 
and  in  the  winter  season  300  yards.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
best  managed  establishments  at  this  time.  It  is  not  long  since, 
when  12^  cents  was  considered  the  worth  of  manufacturing  a 
yard  of  Hemp  Bagging,  it  is  now  reduced  to  5  cents, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  compare  the  cost  of  Cotton  with  Hemp, 
and  give  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  manufticture  of  Cot- 
ton Bagging.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
Cotton  article  weigh  2  lbs.  to  the  yard  ;  but  to  make  the  compar- 
ison more  easily  understood,  we  will  suppose  them  both  to  weigh 
If  lbs.  tothe  yard.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  Cotton  is  pur- 
chased by  the  nett  100  lbs.,  while  Hemp  is  bought  by  the  gross 
112  lbs.,  the  12  lbs.  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  waste  in  manu- 
facturing ;  so  that  for  each  pound  and  three  quarters  of  raw  Hemp 
we  have  one  yard  of  Bagging,  which,  after  adding  5  cts.  for  the 
labor  of  manufacture,  costs  12  cts.  Now  for  the  Cotton  article; 
and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  cheaper  the  raw  material  the  more 
waste  there  is,  and  that  coarse  goods  cause  more  waste  than  fine 
ones.  Let  us  suppose  the  cotton  to  cost  4^  cts.,  to  which  add  the 
loss  in  manufacture,  (say  15  per  cent.)  and  we  shall  have  for  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  in  a  yard  of  Bagging,  weighing  If  lbs., 
8  cents  5  50 — 100  mills,  or  $8  55  for  each  hundred  yards  ;  add 
to  this,  2  cents — the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  we  have  a  yard  of 
Bagging,  costing  10  cents  5, Yo  mills  to  the  manufacturer.  Ad- 
mittina:  Hemp  and  Cotton  to  be  of  equaf  value,  and  allowing  the 
Kentucky  manufacturer  to  realize  2  cents  per  yard  as  his  profit,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  Hemp  article  comes  into  the  hands  of 
the  wholesale  merchant  at  14  cents  ;  thus  giving  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  Cotton  articK:  a  profir  of  3  45-100  cents  per  yard. 
This  would  answer  very  well  if  things  remained  just  as  they 
now  are,  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  adverse  changes 
that  may  take  place.  We  nmst  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Cot- 
ton worked  into  Bagging,  must  undergo  the  same  preparation  that 
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it  does  for  other  kinds  of  cloth,  and  that  only  one  step  beyond 
spinnino;  it  into  Bagging  Yarn,  we  have  it  into  thread — a  mer- 
chantable article  in  all  parts  of  the  world — fit  for  making  any 
kind  of  cloth — and  which  has  never  sold  in  this  conntry  for  less 
than  13^  cents  per  lb.,  then  considerably  below  the  prices  quoted 
in  Manchester.  If  we  double  the  amount  and  cost  of  labor,  we 
put  the  raw  material  into  a  fabric  that  is  consumed  by  the  whole 
human  family,  the  demand  being  of  such  extent  as  to  have  no 
limit.  While  we  feel  perfectly  secure  from  competition,  in  the 
cheapness  of  the  raw  material,  in  manufacturing  Cotton  Bagging, 
let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  other  circumstances,  whicli,  although 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  against  other  branches  of  Cotton 
Manufacturing,  may  prove  ruinous  in  this. 

The  first  is,  that  an  advance  of  2  cents  per  lb.  in  Cotton,  with- 
out a  proportionate  rise  in  Bagging,  would  take  from  the  manu- 
facturer his  whole  profit.  The  second  is  quite  as  formidable.  I 
mean  the  competition  of  Kentucky,  where  the  improvements  in 
cultivation  would  enable  them  to  raise  Hemp  at  3  cents  per  lb.,* 
which  would  pay  as  well  as  Cotton  at  6  cents.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Hemp 
Bagging,  that  before  they  would  give  up  the  business,  the  cost 
of  manufacture  would  be  reduced  to  3  cents  per  yard,  so  that 
the  Bagging  may  be  furnished  to  the  manufacturer  at  8^  cents 
per  yard.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  we  consider  the  limited 
quantity  of  Bagging  required  for  the  supply  of  the  United  States, 
we  may  justly  have  apprehensions  of  danger  from  competition 
among  ourselves.  Taking  the  crop  of  this  cout)try  at  2,500,000 
bales,  and  allowing  5  yards  of  cloth  for  each  bale,  it  would  re- 
quire but  12.500,000  yards  per  annum,  to  supply  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States,  and  this  number  of  yards  does  not  equal  the  produc- 
tion of  several  of  the  manufacturing  companies  in  Massachu- 
setts. There  are  two  establishments  in  Lowell  that  turn  out, 
each,  upwards  of  13,000,000  yards  of  cloth  per  annum.  The 
establishment  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  having  four  mills 
in  one  enclosure,  judging  from  the  product  from  January  to  July 
and  taking  Cotton  at  its  value  here,  would  yield  a  gross  profit  of 
,$624, 184,  on  an  expenditure  for  raw  material  and  labor,  of 
,^391,374,  while  the  gross  profit  on  all  the  Bagging  used  in  the 
United  States,  at  3  45-100  cents  per  yard,  is  only  $431,250,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  $887,500  in  labor  and  the  purchase  of 
raw  material. 

♦  Since  tlie  above  was  published,  it  has  been  ascertained  t}iat  S3  per  hundred 
is  now  the  ruling  price  for  Hemp  in  Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  will  now  undertake  to  discuss  the  merits,  of  another  branch' 
of  Cotton  Manufacturing,  that  oi  spinning^  Yam  for  exportation^ 
But  before  entering  on  this  subject,  I  will  notice  too  very  com- 
mon errors  entertained  among  us,  which  will  prove  fatal  if  not 
removed.  The  first  is,  that  Cotton  Manufacturing  is  so  compli- 
cated in  its  details  and  requires  such  nice  management  to  keep  it 
m  order,  the  delicate  and  complicated  machinery,  that  none  need 
expect  to  succeed  in  it,  who  have  not  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship at  the  business.  The  other  is,  that  the  improvements 
constantly  making  in  machinery,  render  it  necessary  to  lay  aside 
old,  and  purchase  new,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  age. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  (the  idea  of  there  being  great  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  a  Manufacturing  Establishment,)  I  v/ill 
merely  say,  that  it  arises,  from  drawing  a  comparison  between  it, 
and  the  mechanical  trades,  all  of  which  require  skilful  workmen 
to  manage  them,  with  advantage;  but  the  operations  of  a  Cotton 
Factory,  differ  ahiiostas  widely  from  those  of  a  carpenter's  shop, 
or  any  other  mechanical  trade,  as  from  a  cotton  plantation.  We 
might,  with  the  same  propriety,  distrust  our  capacity  to  operate 
Steam  Engines  ;  they  are  very  complicated  machines,  yet  when 
fed  with  fuel  and  water,  we  find  them  doing  their  duty,  and  with- 
out much  mechanical  labor.  So  with  the  F nicer  Printing  Press 
and  a  thousand  other  machines  that  might  be  named.  The 
Printino^  Press  is  also  a  complicated  machine,  yet,  we  find  it 
operating  well,  without  the  aid  of  the  machinist  who  made  it. 
The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  a  Cotton  Factory.  The 
overseer  of  the  Carding  department,  should  be  skilled  in  his 
branch  of  the  business,  and  understand  thoroughly  how  to  keep 
the  machinery  of  a  carding  room  in  order.  So  with  the  over- 
seers of  the  iSpinning  and  Weaving  departments.  Each,  if 
he  understand  his  business,  will  be  able  to  keep  the  machinery  of 
his  department  in  working  order,  it  being  necessary  to  have  a 
regular  machinist,  only  to  do  large  repairs,  such  as  would  cause 
the  overseer  to  absent  himself  from  the  immediate  supervision  of 
his  department.  The  common  operatives  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  keeping  of  the  machinery  in  order,  but  simply  with  the 
handlinsr  of  the  Cotton,  as  it  passes  through  the  mill  ;  and  the 
secret  of  suceess  in  a  Cotton  Factory,  is  just  that  which  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  success  of  any  other  enterprise.  If  Planting  re- 
quire the  skilful  direction  of  labor,  so  is  it  with  a  Cotton  Factory. 
If  in  Mechandizing,  economy  in  all  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  an  observant  eye  as  to  the  results,  be  requisite  to  success, 
so  will  it  be  with  the  Manulacturer.  He  who  engages  in  Manu- 
facturing,  must  not  expect  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness,  it  is  not 
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without  its  cares,  and  is  subjected  to  the  mishaps,  and  ups  and 
downs,  that  attend  any  other  department  of  business,  in  life.  The 
labors  are,  however,  entirely  mental,  and  just  such,  as  are  required 
to  give  healthful  and  pleasant  employment,  to  a  retired  Merchant, 
The  man  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  is  generally,  from  his  habits,  unfitted  for  literary 
pleasures;  still  his  habits  are  so  active,  as  to  forbid  his  living  in 
idleness.  The  supervision  of  a  well  regulated  manufacturing 
establishment,  is  above  all  other  ejnployments,  the  best  adapted 
to  such  a  uian.  While  it  serves  to  keep  him  from  rusting,  and 
from  dying  with  ennui,  it  prevents  his  capital  from  being  locked 
up  in  stocks.  He  continues  the  manager  of  ihe  fortune  he  has 
accumulated  by  his  industry  and  good  management,  and  be- 
comes a  valuable  producer  to  his  country  ;  when  he  would  other-. 
wise  be  induced  to  follow  the  popular  error,  of  placing  his  money 
under  the  control  of  corporate  institutions,  managed  by  men,  who 
frequently  .have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  them,  and  who  being, 
often,  bad  managers  of  their  own  affairs,  volunteer  in  the  service 
of  lending  other  people's  money. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the  second  error  alluded  to 
above,  viz  :  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  are  so  frequent, 
as  to  require  old,  to  be  constantly  replaced  with  new  machinery. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  this,  and  in  proof  of  it, 
I  will  only  refer  you  to  the  Boston  Manufactories.  The  same 
machinery  that  was  put  in  operation  from  1S22  to  1828,  is  still  at 
work,  and  competing  successfully  with  that  made  recently. 
Nearly  all  the  useful  iniprovements  have  been  such,  as  could  be 
applied  to  the  old  machinery,  and  the  application  is  usually  made 
by  the  regular  machinist  employed  about  the  establishment.  The 
parts  which  wear  rapidly  are  not  material,  and  are  easily  replaced; 
such  as  Card  Clo//iing%attd  a  few  of  the  Joiinials  having  -a  very 
rapid  motion.  The  Live  Spindle  wears  out  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  years.  A  machine  with  130  spindles,  which  cost  .^700, 
may  be  repaired,  and  refitted  with  new  spindles  for  about  ^125, 
when  it  will  be  about  as  good  as  a  new  one. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  announced  at  the  opening  of 
the  chapter.  The  Spinning  of  Cotton  Yarn  is,  beyond  doubt, 
a  business  that  might  be  undertaken  by  us,  with  a  prospect  of 
eminent  success.  All  the  complication  in  Manufacturing  takes 
place  after  the  yarn  is  spun.  The  preparation  fn-,  and  weaving 
into  merchantable  cloth,  involves  more  than  half  of  (he  labor 
and  expense  of  Manufacturino-,  and  by  ftir  the  most  skill  and 
attention.  A  given  number  of  hands  will  turn  off  double  the 
quantity  of  yarn  that  could  be  turned  into  cloth  by  the  same. 
But  two  overseers  are  required,  a  Carder  and  a  Spinner.  And 
there  is  no  ijood  reason,  why  the  name  of  some  of  our  large 
Planters   should  not  be  seen  on  bales  of  yarn,  making  their  way 
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to  Europe,  to  supply  the  markets  that  are  now  monopolized  by 
the  Eno^lish  spinners.  England  has  for  many  years,  been  send- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  this  article,  to  the  Continent. 
Since  1832  she  has  exported  to  that  part  of  the  world,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  worth,  per  annum.  And 
what  is  to  prevent  ns,  in  Carolina,  from  setting  up  a  claim  to  a 
portion  of  this  trade  ?  Are  we  afraid  of  Northern  competition  in 
this,  the  simplest  of  all  kinds  of  Manufacture?  The  South  has 
never  failed  to  supplant  the  North  in  this  branch  of  Manufac- 
tures, whenever  the  attempt  has  been  made.  Previous  to  1833, 
tliere  were  many  Cotton  Factories  about  Philndeiphia  and 
throughout  the  North,  engaged  in  making  Cotton  Yarn,  to  sup- 
ply the  hand  and  power-loom  weavers;  but  since  the  erection  of 
Mills  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Fayetville,  N.  C,  and  in  South-Carolina 
and  Georgia,  the  result  has  been,  to  drive  most  of  these  Northern 
spinners  to  weaving.  The  Commission  Merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New-York,  engciged  in  the  Yarn  trade,  v.-ill  tell  you, 
that  the  South  has  taken  con)plete  possession  of  tfie  market. 
The  home  trade  in  this  article,  may  now  be  said  to  be  ours.  Are 
we  afraid  of  coming  in  competition  with  English  labor?  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  about  direct  trade,  and  getting 
goods  cheaper  from  England,  it  is  the  dearest  labor  in  the  world. 
The  Continental  powers  of  Europe  have  learned  this  fact,  and 
are  making  every  possible  effort  to  perform  the  operation  of 
Cotton  Spinning  for  themselves,  which  they  would  not  think  of 
doino:,  if  they  could  be  supplied  from  a  country,  that  could  afford 
it  as  cheaply  as  ours. 

The  average  pay  of  Factory  operatives  in  Emilnnd  is,  accord- 
inor  to  Dr.  Ure's  Statistics  of  Cottton  Manufactures  in  Great 
Britain,  $2  50  per  week.  McCulloch  puts  it  at  £22  10s.  per 
annum.  It  cannot  be  reduced  below  this  sum,  as  this  is  barely 
sufficient,  with  the  great  mnjority  of  them,  to  maintain  existence. 
Mann ft\cturii)g  establishments  are  taxed  so  his^hly  by  the  British 
government,  that  it  amounts  to  upwards  o? fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  the  manufacturing  labor,  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
more  than  one  hundred,  ])pr  cent.,  on  the  value  of  labor  in  our 
own  State.  Many  establishments  pay  directly  nnd  indirectly,  to 
the  British  government,  20,  40,  60  and  even  $80,000  per  annum, 
in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  goods  must  be  cheap,  because  they  are  m;ide  in  a  country,  in 
which  labor  is  so  cheap,  rs  borely  to  sustain  life;  but  let  us 
bear  in  mind,  that  every  thing  which  enters  into  the  support  of 
an  English  operative,  is  so  highly  taxed,  that  the  sum  whicli  is 
required,  lo  afford  him  a  scanty  subsistence,  is  double  that  which 
would  make  him  comfortable  in  Carolina.  Let  ns  remember, 
that  the  article  which  is  produced  by  the  English  six  'penny 
labor  js  taxed  a  shilling;  for  the  support  of  an  extravagant  gov- 
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ernment.     To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will   quote  the  language  of 
Mr.  Kirkham  Finlay,  an  English  gentleman,  of  great  authority, 
in  these  matters,  who,  in  his  Report  on  Commerce,  Manufactures, 
&c.,  says: — "I  think  ihe  difference  would  be  this,  that,  if  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  Great  Britain,  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  workmen,  it  would  be  quite 
clear  that,  whatever  pressure  there  might  be,  those  wages  could 
be  permanently  reduced  ;   but.  if  the  money  wages  paid  in  Amer- 
ica^ are  sufficient  to  ^et  a  great  deal  7nore  than  the  absolute 
necessaries  and  comforts   of  life,   the?i,  if  there  is   a  pressure 
iipou  its  manvfacturers,  they  can  so  reduce  the  wages  as  to 
meet  that  difficulty,  and  by  that  means  imdersell  the  inanvfac- 
turers  here.''     The  enormous  taxes  levied  on  all  branches   of 
business,  but  more  particularly  on  cotton  spinning,  are,  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material— on  flour  for  sizing — on  oil-on  the  glass 
which  admits  the  light— on  postage,  checks,  receipts,  promissory 
notes  and  advertisements— on  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  or 
paid— on  the  transfer  of  any  property  purchased,or  sold— and  on 
the  policies  of  insurance.     This  last  item  of  tax,  on  the  Cotton 
Manufactures  of  England,  amounts  alone,  to  about  $360,000  per 
annum.* 
^      As  we  begin  to  have  some  practical  experience  in  Manufac- 
turing at  the  South,  we  can  now  see  what  an  absurdity  it  would 
be  for  us  to  pack  up  our  cotton  and  send  it  to  England,  to  be  re- 
turned as  osnaburffs,  taxed  from  60  to  $S()  per  bale,  as  was  the 
case  formerly  ;  when  the  same  can   be  converted  into  cloth,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place,  in  which  it  grew,  for 
one  fourth  oi  the  sum.     It  is  equally  as  absurd  in  us,  to  send  our 
Raw  Cotton  to  Europe,  to  be  spun  into  Yarn— adding  $40  to 
$50  to  the  value  of  a  bale,  which  yields  the  planter  of  the  interior, 
after  paying  the  expense  of  transportation,  from  $12  to  ^15  only; 
thus  paying  in  a  double  transportation,  government  taxes  and 
foreiirn  labor,  four  times  the  amount  that  it  would  cost  to  do  the 

*  "Tlie  heavy  cloths,  in  which  the  competition  of  America  has  been  principal- 
ly felt,  are  woven  with  coarse  yarns  from  Nos.  10  to  20.  It  appears  from  the 
schedule  of  the  prices  of  spinning  in  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  compared 
with  the  prices  paid  lor  the  same  work  in  Glasg:ow,  annexed  to  Mr.  Kirkham 
Finlay's  letter,  to  Lord  Ashley,  in  1H33,  that  the  prices  of  spinning  these  mimbers 
of  yarn  were,  lor  a  given  quaiuitv  -Is.  in  the  United  States,  and  4s.  lid.  in  Glas^ 
gow,  being  22  pereent.  in  favor  of  America.  The  prices  of  carding  the  same 
numbers  were,  in  the  United  States,  Gs  7jd.  per  week,  and  in  Gla.sgow,  7s.  lid, 
per  week,  being  7  per  cent,  in  favor  of  America, 

"In  the  operation  of  dressing  the  warp  of  heavy  goods,  the  American  has  an 
advantage  of  50  per  cent,  in  price,  and  in  weaving,  of  25  per  cent ,  being  upon 
the  two  taken  together,  an  advantage  of  30  per  cent.  The  total  charges  of  dress- 
ing and  weaving,  are: 

In  England,  per  piece,  .  -  -  -  Is.    Sjd. 

In  America,  "      "  -  -  -  -  o  •  ^^        rr    • 

or  36  per  ct.  of  the  charges  per  piece  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  '—Z?/,  Ura 
Treatise  on  Ihc  Cotton  ^Jannfuctumof  Grcot  BiHain, 
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same  thin^,  by  the  labor  of  our  own  negroes.  When  these  facts 
are  presented  to  our  view,  can  we  have  the  lace  to  coniplahi,  that 
capital  employed  in  directing  the  labor  of  our  State,  will  not  pay 
more  than  3  per  cent.  Where  shall  we  find  as  cheap  labor  as 
that  which  we  have  at  our  command?  I  may  safely  assert,  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  world.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  cheaper, 
free  or  slave  labor,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  by  manufactur- 
ers at  the  South.  All  concur  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to 
capability;  the  only  qestiou  is,  whether  hired  white  labor  is  not 
cheaper  than  slave  labor  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  with  a  Caro- 
linian, in  decidins:  what  slave  labor  is  worth  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  difference  between  white  labor  here  and  at  the  North,  we 
refer  you  to  the  pay  list  of  a  Factory  in  Lowell,  and  one  in 
South-Carolina,  with  this  explanation — that  the  hands  in  the 
Lowell  mill  are  more  efficient  than  those  in  the  South-Carolina 
Factory,  no  operatives  beino;  employed  in  the  former  under  15 
years  of  age.*  The  weavers  and  overseers  are  omitted  in  both 
lists.  The  former  being  paid  by  the  job,  earn  about  as  much 
here,  as  in  Lowell  ;  and  each  family  have  one,  or  two,  of  this 
class,  who  earn  from  $3,  to  ^3i,  per  week,  making  together  a 
sum,  that  affords  them  such  living,  as  they  have  not  previously 
been  accustomed  to.  The  overseers  in  both  Factories  receive 
similar  wages.  All  the  hands  in  ihe  Carolina  Factory,  receiving 
16  cents  and  upwards  per  day,  are  efficient  ones  ;  atsd  the  girls 
receiving  20  and  26  cents  per  day,  would  do  themselves  credit, 
alongside  of  the  Lowell- spinners. 


CHAPTER  X. 

There  is  no  difficulty  m  obtaining  labor  at  the  prices  set  forth 
in  the  pay  list  referred  to  in  the  Appendix,  but  it  is  not  desirable 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  continue.  Let  manufactures 
be  once  introduced  among  us,  and  the  condition  of  this  class  of 
persons,  will  soon  become  more  elevated,  when  they  will  require 
higher  wages.  The  cheapness  of  living,  mildness  of  climate,  and 
other  circumstances  so  much  in  our  favor,  render  75  cents  here, 
more  than  equal  to  $1  in  New-England.  In  the  interior  of  this 
State,  we  can  put  up  a  comfortable  frame  and  weather-boarded 
house,  spacious  enouijh  to  accommodate  a  ^irge  family,  for  $140. 
Fire  wood  is  furnished  at  $1  per  cord,  and  other  necessaries  may 
be  had  at  proportionate  rates.     Compare  this  state  of  things  with 

•  See  Table  E.  in  the  Appendix. 
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that  of  any  other  country.  Look  at  the  wni2;es  of  England,  and 
consider  that  her  operatives  are  bat  scantily  led,  and  are  without 
fuel  sufficient  to  keep  them  comfortable  in  cold  weather;  while 
ours,  with  their  low  wages,  have  all  the  actual  necessaries  that 
render  a  human  being  comfortable.  Consider  the  foct,  that  in 
addition  to  the  innumerable  and  oppressive  taxes  levied  on  the 
English  spinner,  he  is  subjected  to  a  tax  on  tlie  raw  material  of 
5-16  of  a  penny,  lialf  the  amount  required  iiere,  to  convert  it  into 
Yarn.  In  connexion  with  these  facts  is  it  necessary  to  remind 
you  that  we  have  a  large  class  of  miseiable  poor  wliite  people 
among  us,  without  any  employment  to  render  them  producers  to 
the  State  ;  who,  if  too  lazy  to  work  themselves,  might  be  induced 
to  place  their  cliildren  in  a  situation,  in  which  they  would  be  ed- 
ucated and  reared  in  industrious  habits.  When  we  consider  the 
deplorable  fact,  that  there  are  20,600  white  people  in  this  Siate, 
over  the  age  of  20  years,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
that  no  measures  are  taken  by  us  to  elevate  their  condition,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  South-Carolina.  If  we  have  proved  that  there  is  a  field 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  in  the  employment  of 
these  people,  then  it  carmot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  vast  opening 
for  philaniliropic  operations,  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  the 
wealth  of  our  State  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
labors  of  every  Christian  in  the  land.  Let  lis  see  that  we  "re- 
move the  beam  from  our  own  eye"  before  we  attempt  to  extract 
the  mote  from  our  neighbor's.  Let  those*  that  are  commendably 
and  zealously  engaged  in  the  Missionary  cause  look  to  it,  that 
they  are  not  sending  aid  to  countries,  in  a  much  better  condition, 
in  this  respect,  than  our  own.  If  we  have  20,600  over  the  age 
of  20  years,  out  of  112,000,  we  of  course  may  add  8,800  out  of 
the  47,855  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20,  making  in  all,  29.400 
persons  in  South-Carolina,  over  the  age  of  12  years,  icho  cannot 
read  the  Bible, — a  number  equal  to  the  entire  population  of 
Cliarleston.  /These;  are  focts  that  ough't  to  awaken  the  sympa- 
thies of  every  educated  son  and  daughter  of  our  State.  They 
are  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  our  politicians,  who  flat- 
ter themselves  that  our  State  is  the  paragon  of  perfection — a  bright 
star,  shedding  light  on  the  whole  Union — whose  politicians  are 
capable  of  jxiving  lessons  in  Political  Economy,  to  the  whole 
world.  It  would  be  well  for  this  distinguished  class  of  persons, 
to  give  this  subject  a  thorough  investigation,  and  see  whether  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  people,  could  not  be  so  employed,  as  to 
^lleviate  some  of  the  burthens  complained  of,  in  South-Carolina./^ 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  class  of  persons,  and,  we  may  safely 
add,  as  many  more,  as  will  make  the  number,  fifty  thousand,  over 
the  acre  of  12  years,  are  non-producers  to  our  State,  purely  be- 
cause they  are  neglected  by  those,  possessing  the  capital  of  our 
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country.  Labor  is  capital,  and,  when  directed  with  energy  and 
judiciously  diversified,  it  fixes  population  and  creates  a  kind  of 
wealth  wliich  the  spirit  of  emigration  cannot  remove — which  is 
not  transferable — and  which  leaves  an  indelible  impress  that  time 
alone  can  efface.  Allow  that  two-thirds  of  this  fifty  thousand, 
among  which  v.'e  include  tiie  aged  and  decrepit,  be  required  to 
raise  provisions,  make  clothing,  cook,  wash,  (fcc,  for  the  balance, 
and  we  shall  have  left,  16,666  persons,  whose  labor,  if  as  well  di- 
rected as  that  in  the  jMassachusetts  Mills,  at  Loweil,  would  turn 
into  cloth  a  quantity  of  raw  material  equal  to  5152  lbs.  to  the 
hand,  per  annum,  and  a  gross  amount  of  248,878  bales  of  345 
lbs.  each,  fully  as  much  as  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  entire 
crop  of  South-Carolina  ;  and  if  we  content  ourselves  with  mak- 
ing no  finer  cloths  than  are  woven  from  No.  14  yarn,  we  will  add 
an  average  value  to  our  staple,  of  at  least  15  cents  per  lb.,  or 
$12,879,485  80.  But  we  will  be  satisfied  to  estimate  the  capa- 
city of  our  operatives,  as  being  only  half  that  of  the  Lowell  op- 
eratives ;  and  in  that  case,  ours  would  only  be  able  to  spin  this 
quantity  of  Cotton  into  Yarn,  thus  adding  to  the  value  of  each 
pound  of  Cotton,  according  to  the  present  rates  of  prices  in  this 
State,  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  10  cents,  or  $8,586,323  20.* 
If  the  poor  white  people  of  our  State,  are  not  enoug^h  of  them- 
selves to  make  up  a  sufficient  number,  to  turn  our  Cotton  crop 
into  cloth,  it  certainly  would  not  make  such  draughts  upon  the 
agricultural  population  as  to  be  felt,  especially  as  women  and 
children,  principally,  would  be  required. 

Although  we  may  not  expect  so  great  a  change  in  our  indus- 
trial pursuits  for  many  years,  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  every 
step  towards  its  consummation,  will  improve  our  condition.  In- 
dependent of  the  fact  that  we  should  be  supplying  ourselves  with 
all  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics,  we  should  be  enhancing  the  value 
of  our  Cotton  crop,  three  and  four-fold  ;  and  this  is  not  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  subject  ;  this  change  could  not  operate 

*  In  the  town  of  Lowell,  there  are  about  G,500  persons  enif  103'ed  in  spinning 
and  weaving  Cotton  cloth,  one  lactor\'  making  Osnaburgs  ot  4i  Yarn,  the  bal- 
ance running  on  Drillings,  tSheetings,  Sliirtings,  and  Printing  cloths,  from  Yarn 
of  14  to  40.  They  consumed  in  the  year  1843,  •2-2,880,000  lbs.  of  Cotton,  or  66,310 
bales  of  345  lbs.  each.  I'he  Massachusetts  Mills,  four  in  number,  employed 
885  hands,  and  turned  out  13,520,000  yards,  or  4,5G0,0(!0  lbs.  of  cloth,  about  15 
bales  io  the  hand  ;*  these  Mills  contain  27,008  spindles.  At  the  same  ratio  of 
production,  it  would  require  508,554  spindles,  to  turn  the  crop  of  South-Carolina 
into  Yarn  ;  this  machinery,  for  spinning  only,  would  cost  about  S7A  per  spindle, 
or$3,8l4,155  The  looms  and  apparatus  for  weaving  thesame,  would  costabout 
S3  50  per  spindle,  or  ?il,779,i)3'J  ;  making  the  entire  cost  of  machinery  necessary 
to  spin  and  weave  218,878  bales  of  Cotton,  S5,594,084.  All  other  expenses,  such 
as  buildings,  &c.  would  be  the  product  of  our  domestic  materials  and  labor  ;  in- 
deed much  of  the  former,  would  also  be  the  product  of  our  labor.  Each  mill  of 
5000  spindles,  would  require  about  80,000  lbs.  of  castings,  shafting,  &c.,  all  of 
which,  might  be  made  in  our  own  Stale,  and  of  otilf  own  materials. 

•  See  Lowell  Statistics  in  tlie  Appendix. 
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otherwise  than  to  produce  a  highly  improved  state  oragricuUiire; 
to  bring  around  us  all  other  branches  of  mechanism — to  devel- 
ope  among  us,  numberless  sources  of  wealth — and  to  cut  off  the 
immense  drains  that  are  now  impoverishing  us.  An  advance  in 
the  price  of  our  great  staple,  situated  as  we  are,  only  serves  to 
widen  the  avenues,  through  which  our  wealth  leaves  us;  indeed, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  richer  we  grow,  the  poorer  we  are ; 
as  an  increase  of  income,  only  begets  a  correspondent  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  Cotton's  rising  to,  and  remaining 
for  five  years,  at  15  cents  per  lb.,  and  then  returning  to  present 
prices'/  Any  one,  at  all  conversant  with  our  past  history,  would 
say  that  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
at  present,  with  our  soil  still  further  exhausted,  with  no  permanent 
improvements,  and  all  involved  in  debt.  Indeed,  such  a  period 
of  prosperity  would  only  be  brought  to  mind,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  follies  we  had  indulged  in,  and  the  debts  we  had 
contracted,  in  anticipation  of  a  continuance  of  high  prices. 

The  idea  of  our  traversing  the  world,  to  employ  the  steam- 
power  and  poor  people  of  other  countries,  to  do  that  which  could 
be  so  easily  effected  by  our  abundant,  and  nnw  worthless  water- 
power,  and  poor  people,  is  superlatively  ridiculous,  and  if  fol- 
lowed out,  cannot  end  in  any  thing,  but  poverty  and  dependance. 

"  Agriculture,  to  flourish,  must  have  a  market  for  its  surplus  productions. 
And  vvliat  is  a  niari<ei '?  Does  that  magic  word  reside  in  any  place  ?  Most 
people  seem  to  tliink  so.  A  market  is  everywhere.  It  is  people,  not  a 
place — people  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  employed  in  the  production 
of  something  which  supplies  a  human  want.  And  the  nearer  it  is  tbund 
to  the  lUrmer's  door  the  better,  tiie  less  of  his  productions  are  spent  in  get- 
ting tliem  to  mari-iet.  Agriculture  can  flourish  then,  only  Avhere  there  is  a 
large  population  engaged  in  manutactures  and  commerce. 

'•Plencethe  second  source  of  national  wealth  is  manul'acturing  industry. 
No  nation  ever  became  wealthy  by  raising  the  raw  material,  and  then  ex- 
changing it  tor  the  manufactured  article.  The  manufacturing  people  al- 
ways have  tlie  advantage.  They  may  work  day  and  nigtit,  eunmier  and 
winter,  in  fair  and  stormy  weather.  An  agricultural  population  work  only 
in  the  day-time,  when  the  earth  is  free  from  frosts,  and  wlien  the  clouds  are 
iiotdisburdening  themselves  upon  the  earth.  A  manufacturing  population 
can  avail  themselves  to  any  extent,  of  tlie  aid  of  mac))inery.  Tiie  (all  of 
water  in  the  town  of  Lowell,  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  million  of  human 
beings.  Everything  the  farmer  raises  must  be  brought  out  of  the  earth  by 
main  force,  by  hand  work.  Tiie  firmer's  productions  are  bulky,  and  are 
often  almost  consumed  in  getting  them  to  market.  The  manufactured  ar- 
ticle is  usually  comparatively  ligiit  in  proportion  to  its  value.  The  farmer, 
moreover,  is  obliged  to  tal<e  the  chances  of  unproj)iiious  seasons,  and  oc- 
casionally a  short  crop.  But  no  variation  of  flie  seasons  has  ever  been 
known  to  produce  a  short  crop  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  no  drought  has  ever 
been  so  great  as  to  blight  the  labors  of  the  loom.  With  these  advantages, 
a  maimlacturing  people  will  tdways  contrive  to  keep  an  a^griculiural  people 
in  debt.  Towns  and  cities  will  spring  up  among  them,  and  the  very  fact  of 
a  condensed  population  gives  thera  great  advantages.    An  exclusively  ag- 
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ricultural  people,  in  the  present  age  of  tlie  world,  will  always  be  poor. 
They  want  a  home  market.  They  want  cities  and  towns,  they  want  di- 
versity of  employment.  They  want  that  enterprise  and  activity,  which  is 
engendered  merely  by  bringing  masses  of  people  to  act  upon  each  other 
by  mutual  stimulation  and  excitement.  Why  is  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
tinually in  favor  of  the  North  ?  Because  our  labor  is  not  sufficiently  diver- 
sified, because  the  raw  material  goes  from  this  very  city  to  the  North  to  be 
manufactured,  and  then  comes  back  to  be  worn  by  our  own  citizens,  while 
we  have  among  us  thousands  and  thousands  who  might  work  it  up,  but  who 
are  lying  here  idle,  and  many  of  them  supported  by  public  charity! — South- 
ern Quarterly  Review.    Vol.  III.     p.  362. 

Suppose  the  Protective  System  to  be  wholly  abandoned  by  the 
country,  how  will  the  change  affect  our  condition  as  a  State  ? 
Will  it  bring  back  the  rich  treasures  that  have  left  us  ?  Will  it 
bring  back  the  enterprising  citizens  that  have  removed  from  our 
State  to  settle  in  others?  Will  it  be  the  means  of  resuscitating 
our  worn  out  soil  ?  Shall  not  the  sound  still  continue  to  be  rung 
in  our  ears,  of  ten  bales  to  the  hand  in  Mississippi,  and  three  in 
Carolina?  So  long  as  we  make  the  culture  of  cotton  our  chief 
employment,  will  not  the  same  causes  continue  to  exist,  that  are 
now  depopulating  our  State  ?  Yes,  they  will,  and  until  we  make 
a  radical  change  in  our  pursuits,  our  wealthy  and  enterprising 
citizens  will  continue  to  leave  us.  Let  us  then  set  about  produ- 
cing this  change.  Let  us  endeavor  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things  as  shall  invite  the  industry,  if  not  capital,  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  our  State.  Let  us  try  to  cultivate  a  good  feeling  among 
our  people,  for  our  Northern  brethren.  We  have  no  lack  of  tra- 
ding men  from  among  this  class  of  persons.  Let  us  offer  induce- 
ments that  shall  brins^  their  workingf-men  to  our  delio-htful  cli- 
mate  ;  they  will  soon  replace  the  capital  that  has  left  our  State. 
They  will  teach  our  children  lessons  of  industry  and  economy. 
They  will  furnish  materials  for  the  academic  schools,  recommen- 
ded by  our  Governor.  They  will  teach  us  the  value  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  swamp  land,  in  South-Carolina,  yet  covered  with  their 
primeval  forest  trees.  They  will  teach  us  lessons  in  agriculture 
that  shall  prove  to  us,  that  the  money  expended  for  an  agricultural 
survey,  has  not  been  spent  in  vain;  and  above  all,  they  ivillffive 
some  of  our  wise  men,  practical  lessons  in  Political  Economy. 
Such  a  change  would  revive  the  trade  of  our  city  and  bring  about 
anew  and  flourishino"  state  of  thing's  in  South-Carolina. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Cotton  Man- 
ufactures to  prove  the  practicability  of  engaging  in  them  in 
South-Carolina,  in  competition  with  any  other  country.  To  the 
thinking  part  of  the  community,  it  is  hoped,  arguments  are  not 
now  necessary,  to  show  the  necessity  oi  changing  our  industrial 
pursuits,  in  order  to  close  up  the  flood  gates — that  are  draining 
our  State,  of  its  enterprising  planters  and  negro  population,  to 
people  the  West — and  sweeping  oft'  millions  of  mercantile  capi- 
tal, to  build  manufacturing  towns  at  the  North.  Yes,  to  build 
up  towns  ;  for  Charleston  has  done  her  part  in  this  work.  It  is 
said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  in 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  towns  in 
that  State,  has  been  built  by  the  capital  of  Charleston.  The 
majority  of  its  largest  Manufacturing  Establishments,  have  been 
put  in  operation  by  capital  accumulated  in  this  city,  and  we  are 
daily  adding  to  its  wealth  and  population,  by  the  purchase  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  Carriages,  Harness,  Saddlery,  and 
other  articles.  Indeed  we  may  truly  say,  that  the  Manufacturers 
of  Charleston,  have  their  work-shops  in  Bridgeport,  whose  streets 
are  paved  with  the  money  that  should  be  spent- in  this  city,  and 
in  which,  the  palace  of  the  manufacturer  will  be  erected,  when 
he  retires  from  business. 

Before  bringing  my  subject  to  a  clo?e,  I  will  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  by  those  who  may  engage  in 
Manufactures — on  the  use  of  Steam  Power — and  on  the  cost  of 
the  machinery  necessary  for  manufacturing  cotton.  To  such  as 
are  disposed  to  engage  in  this  branch  of  business,  the  caution 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  to  guard  against  two  errors,  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  have  been  the  only  obstacle  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  profit,  from  such  investments,  at  the  South.  So  well  con- 
vinced am  I  of  this  fact,  that  whenever  I  hear  of  a  failure  to  pro- 
duce profit,  in  any  enterprise  of  this  sort,  I  can,  without  enquiry, 
safely  predict,  that  it  has  resulted  from  one  of  these  caused. 

The  first  '\&  complication — undertaking  to  do  too  much.  Per- 
sons commencing  this  business  at  the  South,  either  forget  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  Manufacturers  are  essentially  wholesale 
dealers.  They  generally  set  out  with  the  notion,  that  to  run  a 
mill  of  2000  spindles,  on  one  thing,  would  soon  over-stock  the 
market ;  and  by  undertaking  to  fit  out  Factories  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  this,  they  commit  a  fatal  error.  I  often  bring  to  mind 
a  conversation  which  I  once  had  with  a  very  intelligent  old  gen- 
tleman, who  owned  an  interest  in  a  small  Factory  of  1200' 
spindles.  I  will  relate  a  part  of  it,  in  order  to  exemplify  the 
notions,  that  prevail  among  us  on  this  subject.     In  speaking  of 
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the  advantage  which  South-Carolina  possessed,  in  loater  power, 
he  remarked,  "that  near  his  Factory  there  was  one  of  the  finest 
mill  seats  in  the  State,  but  if  a  Cotton  Mill  should  be  erected  on 
it,  it  would  ruin  the  one  in  which  he  had  an  interest."  This  gen- 
tleman did  not  seem  to  be  aware,  of  the  fact,  that  a  mill  erected 
in  Massachusetts,  was  as  much  a  competitor  with  his,  as  if  it  were 
alongside  of  it,  and  that  any  disadvantage  from  competition,  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  gained  from  com- 
munion. The  owners  of  this  little  mill,  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
were  endeavoring  to  force  their  goods  off  in  the  village,  in  which 
it  was  located  ;  this  market  was  of  course  over-stocked,  to  the 
great  embarrassment  of  this  Manufacturing  Company.  After 
many  hard  struggles  to  avoid  such  an  alternative,  they  were  at 
length  induced  to  send  a  few  bales  of  their  goods  to  the  Charles- 
ton market,  and  are  now  regularly  shipping  them  to  New-York — 
a  market  not  likely  to  be  depressed  by  all  the  cloth,  that  South- 
Carolina  may  send  to  it,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Those  who  embark  in  this  business  should  look  entirely  to  a 
wholesale  market.  The  idea  of  having  an  agent  in  every  country 
village  is  ridiculous.  Aside  from  the  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity, of  having  their  goods  scattered  over  the  whole  country, 
the  changes  necessary  for  making  different  kinds  of  goods,  are 
wholly  at  war  with  any  system  which  may  be  adopted,  with  re- 
gard to  quantity.  The  stoppages  necessary  for  changing  machine- 
ry, will  destroy  all  system  among  the  operatives,  and  render  it 
impossible,  with  the  very  best  management,  to  turn  off  any  thing 
like  the  quantity  which  might  be  produced,  by  working  at  one 
thing  only;  and  the  loss  in  such  cases  would  not  be  compensated 
by  the  diffei-ence,  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  The  sale 
of  the  Manufacturer's  goods,  belongs  rightfully  to  the  Commis- 
sion Merchant.  He  has  no  business  peddling  off  his  yarn  and 
cloth  at  retail — let  him  leave  that  to  small  manufacturers,  or 
any  person  who  desires  to  engage  in  such  petty  business.  His 
goods  should  be  forwarded,  precisely  as  a  planter's  cotton  is,  to  a 
mercantile  agent,  to  make  the  best  disposition  of  them  that  a 
shipping  market  will  afford, — they  should  be  sold  as  they  are 
made. 

In  making  a  selection,  of  the  kind  of  goods,  to  be  manufac- 
tured, care  should  be  taken  not  to  fix  on  an  article,  with  which 
the  market  is  easily  over-stocked.  The  article,  osnaburgs,  is  one 
of  limited  demand.  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  are  now  over- 
supplied  from  our  Factories,  which  send  a  large  surplus  to  New- 
York  and  New-Orleans.  Two  large  establishments  added  to 
those  which  we  now  possess,  would  monopolize  the  trade — make 
a  supply  sufficient  for  the  whole  country — and  force  the  Northern 
manufacturer  to  abandon  the  article.  There  are  other  articles 
equally  as  profitable,  which  we  can  make  as  well — such  as  Cloths, 
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made  from  No.  12  to  16  yarn — Drills  and  Muslins,  weighing 
from  3  to  5  yards  to  the  lb. — Sheeting,  from  36  inches  to  1^ 
yards  wide — Shirtings,  from  26  to  36  inches  wide.  These 
articles  consume  a  large  portion  of  all  the  Cotton,  produced  by 
the  world;  and  if  the  little  Factory  alluded  to  above,  as  well  as  all 
the  Factories  in  South-Carolina,  (whose  machinery  is  well  adap- 
ted to  such  goods  and  not  to  osnaburgs),  were  running  on 
Shirtings,  Sheetings,  or  Drills,  and  had  this  village,  or  any  other 
town,  even  the  city  of  Charleston,  machinery  enough  to  turn  out 
100,000  yards  per  day,  it  would  scarcely  be  felt  in  the  market  of 
the  world. 

When  South-Carolina  once  sets  about  Manufacturing,"  the 
wholesale  Merchants  of  Charleston  will  soon  learn  the  way  of 
doing  business,  after  the  manner  of  those  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  New-York,  in  purchasing  large  quantities  of  these 
Brown  Goods,  to  be  converted  into  Colored  Muslins,  Bleached 
Cloths,  or  Calico  Prints — this  branch  of  business  being  now 
carried  on  very  extensively,  and  as  a  distinct  one  from  the  other 
branches  of  Manufacturing.  For  instance,  a  merchant  of  New- 
York  will  purchase  100  bales  of  the  sleaziest  goods  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  send  them  to  Providence,  where  they  are  dyed  of  vari- 
ous colors,  assorted  as  to  finish,  and  stamped  with  any  particular 
mark,  he  may  chose  to  des^ignate.  Cambrics  f  wide,  are  colored 
and  finished  for  1^  cents  per  yard — 4-4  wide  for  2  cents,  and 
Silesias  for  about  the  same  price.  The  same  merchant  sends  a 
quantity  of  Brown  Shirtings,  or  Sheetings,  and  has  them  bleach- 
ed and  finished  in  various  styles,  making  from  the  same  bale  of 
cloth,  three  or  four  kinds  of  goods.  Bleaching  long  cloth,  calen- 
der finish,  costs  2^  cents  per  lb. — beetle  finish,  4  cents  per  lb. — 
gold  bands  4^  cents  each — cambric  finish,  4  mills  per  yard,  extra. 
He  may  send  another  lot  of  either,  or  both  of  these  kinds  of 
goods,  to  be  printed  (designating  the  patterns,)  when  they  are 
put  into  colors  and  shapes,  stamped  to  suit  him,  boxed  up,  and 
sent  back.  We  mention  these  facts  to  show  the  endless  variety 
of- uses,  to  which  these  goods  are  put,  with  which  the  original 
maker  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  to  show  the  demand,  we  may  ex- 
pect for  them,  when  Charleston  becomes  a  market  for  such  goods. 

The  second  error  alluded  to,  is  that  of  making  the  establish- 
ments too  small.  No  one,  in  South-Carolina,  should  think  of  put- 
ting up  a  Factory  for  making  Cloth,  to  contain  less  than  5,000 
spindles,  unless  he  is  willing  to  apprentice  himself  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  go  into  the  Mill  himself  to  oversee  and  manage  it. 
Such  a  class  of  men,  will  not  easily  be  found  in  our  State,  at  the 
present  time.  Planters  must  not  think  of  erecting  small  Mills  to 
spin  their  own  Cotton  ;  even  in  Kentucky,  where  Manufactur- 
ing is  performed  by  hand  labor,  there  are  few  instances,  of  its 
being  undertaken,  by    those  who  raise   the  hemp.     This  may, 
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however,  be  done  with  great  prqpriety,  by  many  planters  in  this 
State  that  I  could  name,  who  possess  the  requisite  capital  for 
erecting  Mills,  and  negroes  for  working  them ;  but  such  ought 
to  confine  their  operations  to  Yarn  for  shipment.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  who  have  talent  enough  to  rise  to  the  sit- 
uation of  overseers,  in  Manufacturing  establishments,  have,  in 
common  with  all  mankind,  pride  of  character.  A  young  man, 
reared  in  one  of  these  fine  Massachusetts  establishments,  would 
consider  it  almost  an  insult,  to  be  offered  a  situation  in  a  1200,  or 
2000-spindIe  factory,  in  South-Carolina.  Such  men  could  not 
be  induced,  for  ordinary  wages,  to  take  charge  of  any  thing  short 
of  a  first  rate  establishment ;  and  if  employed  to  take  charge  of 
such  an  one,  they  would  come  out,  expecting  to  make  it  pro- 
duce the  same  quantity,  that  the  Mills  of  New-England  do.  Any 
gentleman  who  attempts  Manufacturing  on  a  small  scale,  in  this 
State,  will  find  that  he  has  invested  his  capital  in  that,  which  is 
not  easily  disposed  of,  and  that  profitable  results  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  utmost  vigilance,  should  he  undertake  to  conduct 
his  Mill,  in  person.  If  he  employ  overseers,  he  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  such,  as  are  skilful  at  their  business;  and  if  he  even 
get  skilful  ones,  they  cannot  be  relied  on.  Taking  it  altogether, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  business  suited  to  few  persons. 
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Steam  power  being  now  in  general  use,  information  with  re- 
gard to  its  economy,  in  driving  machinery,  is  at  the  command  of 
most  persons,  particularly  in  towns,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  used.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  necessary,  to  say  much  on 
this  subject.  In  the  city  of  Charleston,  we  have  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  wood  for  such  purposes,  and  our  location  is  more 
favorable,  as  regards  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  coal,  than  any  of 
the  Eastern  cities.  In  England,  it  is  estimated,  that  each  pound 
of  Cotton  consumes  half  a  pound  of  coal  in  its  manufacture.  In 
a  lecture  on  the  comparative  cost  of  water  and  steam  povser,  de- 
livered before  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Ja3ies,  of  Newburyport,  and  which  was  recently  re-published 
in  the  Charleston  Courier,  he  states,  that  to  run  two  mills,  in  the 
latter  place,  one  of  6,336,  and  the  other  11,000  spindles,  with  all 
the  apparatus  for  weaving,  consumes  "6\  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
per  day ;  for  which  is  paid,  delivered  at  the  Factory,  $4  42-100 
per  ton.  These  are,  however,  mule  spindles,  which  require  20 
per  cent,  less  power  than  such,  as  we  would  use.     Montgomery 
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in  his  "Treatise  on  Cotton  Manufacturing,"  gives  65  horse  power, 
as  the  size  of  an  engine,  competent  to  drive  5000  heavy  spindles, 
and  all  the  other  machinery  to  make  cloth.  There  are  various 
ways  of  calculating  horse  power,  he  speaks  of  the  English  mode, 
that  is,  a  power  that  will  raise  33,000  pounds,  one  foot,  in  a 
minute. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give  the  cost  of  machinery,  as  there  is 
such  a  variety  of  kinds  used,  with  so  many  different  grades  of 
finish.  There  is  an  estimate  before  me,  made  for  another  per- 
son, of  the  cost  of  machinery,  including  gearing,  shafting  and 
pulleys,  complete,  for  a  Factory  containing  2  Lap-machines — 27 
thirty-inch  cards — 2,208  Spindles,  and  24  Osnaburg  Looms,  for 
$24,000  ;  and  a  high  pressure  engine  of  30  horse  power,  to  drive 
it,  for  $5000.  I  will  now  give  a  second  estimate,  furnished  from 
a  different  establishment,  which  is  as  follows  :  (not  including  the 
running  gear,)  for  20  cards,  4032  Spindles  and  130  Looms,  with 
all  the  apparatus,  requisite  for  running  it,  boxed  up  and  delivered 
on  ship  board,  $36,356.  The  machinery,  such  as  we  should  re- 
quire, may  be  had  from  $10  to  $12  per  spindle.  The  shafting 
and  gearing  for  a  Mill  of  5000  spindles,  could  certainly  be  put 
up  for  $2500  or  $3000.  It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  all  the  machinery,  such  as  is  used  in  Lowell,  for 
a  Mill  of  5000  spindles,  delivered  in  Charleston,  at  less  than 
$60,000.* 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject  of 
Steam  Power  in  Charleston.  Indeed,  the  restrictions  on  its  use, 
in  this  city,  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  age  in  which  we  live; 
when  the  Press,  which  prints  this  article,  a  beautiful  and  compli- 
cated machine,  which  with  the  aid  of  steam-power,  would  per- 
form its  work  of  itself,  is  driven  by  the  labor  of  negroes,  two  of 
whom  may  be  seen,  whenever  it  is  in  operation,  with  coats,  jack- 
ets and  shirts  off,  sweating  and  tugging  like  horses ;  and  all  this 
labor  might  be  performed  with  very  little  more  fire,  than  is  used 
in  a  common  parlor  grate,  and  not  much  more  risk.  Steam  Power 
is  so  universally  used  in  all  the  Northern  cities,  that  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  grindstone  that  is  not  turned  by  it.  I  had  occa- 
sion, while  in  Philadelphia,  to  look  for  a  child's  Velosipede,  and 
was  directed  to  a  man  who  made  them,  in  Dock-street.  I  found 
him  busily  engaged,  turning  out  quantities  of  them,  for  our  South- 
ern market ;  his  lathes  and  circular  saw  were  driven  by  a  small 
engine,  which,  together  with  its  furnace,  did  not  occupy  the 
space,  necessary  for  a  smith's  forge,  and  if  certainly  did  not  pro- 
duce half  the  smoke.     On  another  occasion,  I  visited  a  Last  ma- 

*  For  the  information  of  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  would  refer  them  lo  the  notes  and  tables  in  the 
Appendix,  marked  B.  C.  D.  and  F. 
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ker ;  his  shop  was  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  house  near  Market, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  ;  his  lathes  were  also  driven  by 
a  steam  engine,  the  furnace  for  which  was  an  iron  stove,  with 
the  boiler  on  the  top  of  it,  the  smoke  pipe  entering  the  chimney. 
He  had  more  power  than  he  needed,  and  rented  the  surplus  to  a 
carpenter,  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  narrow  street,  the  power  being  communicated  by  a  hell.  At 
another  time,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  Pencil-maker;  his  lathes  were  like- 
wise turned  by  steam  power,  and  certainly  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
when  I  assert  that  the  furnace  of  his  engine  could  not  contain 
half  a  bushel  of  coal.  I  could  go  on  naming  numberless  similar 
instances,  for  I  had  the  curiosity  to  notice  these  things,  having 
long  regarded  our  restrictions,  as  impolitic  and  illiberal,  and  cal- 
culated to  do  our  city  much  harm.  It  may  be  said,  that  by  a 
proper  application  to  our  city  authorities,  the  right  to  use  steam- 
power  could  be  obtained  ;  but  this  course  will  not  answer.  We 
ought  to  be  as  liberal  as  other  cities,  in  this  respect.  Slight  im- 
pediments often  turn  the  course  of  large  streams,  and  so  it  may 
be  in  this  matter.  Our  City  Council  ought  to  adopt  the  course 
pursued  by  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  iw  relation  to  steam- 
power.  The  latter  city  has  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  nor 
ought  Charleston  to  have  any.  Every  man  has  his  redress,  in  the 
common  law,  for  actual  nuisances. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Southern  Stales  have  been  un- 
justly taxed  for  the  support  of  Manufactures  in  this  country,  for 
it  has  been  against  their  will.  They  have  refused  to  embark  in 
this  business,  while  the  Northern  people  have  done  so,  and  built 
up  their  section  of  country  by  the  operation  5  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  day  of  retribution  must  come,  nay,  is  close  at 
hand,  when  the  South  shall  be  amply  compensated,  for  the  many 
burthens,  imposed  heretofore,  by  the  protective  system.  The 
laws  of  trade  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  and  will  act 
in  spite  of  human  legislation.  All  the  powers  on  earth  cannot 
change  these  laws,  and  an  effort  to  subvert  them,  would  be  as  fu- 
tile, as  an  attempt  to  still  the  ocean.  Any  one  that  has  travelled 
through  the  Northern  States,  with  a  view  of  gaining  information 
on  this  subject,  cannot  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than 
that  the  United  States  is  soon  to  stand  hrst,  among  Manufactur- 
ing nations.  He  who  confines  his  walks  to  the  fine  streets  of 
New-York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what  is  going  on,  in  these  worlds  of  trade.  To  get  a  knowledge 
of  these  things,  one  must  go  into  the  garrets  and  cellars — into 
the  by-ways  and  alleys,  where  he  will  find  thousands  of  native- 
born  Americans,  as  well  as  foreigners,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts.  In  arti- 
cles composed  of  steel  and  iron,  there  is  nothing  which  the  world 
produces,  that  is  not  now  being  made  in  this  country  ;  from  the 
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needle  to  the  1000-horse-power  engine  and  ship  of  war.  In  brass, 
copper  and  lead,  every  thing  that  enters  into  the  consumption  of 
man — in  silk,  wool  and  cotton,  every  thing  necessary  for  comfort 
or  elegance — in  books,  gold,  silver,  shells,  diamonds,  pearls  and 
all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  every  thing  that  can  administer  to 
the  refinement,  luxury,  or  taste  of  man,  or  serve  for  the  decora- 
tion and  ornament  of  the  fair  sex — every  article  to  equip  the 
soldier,  or  decorate,  in  gorgeous  array,  the  plumed  officer — all 
articles  of  furniture  and  plate  required  to  fit  out,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant style,  the  table,  or  drawing-room,  or  any  other  part,  of  the 
most  costly  mansion,  may  now  be  procured  in  the  work-shops  of 
this  country.  There  is  not  an  article  imported,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  however  delicate  in  texture,  or  curious  in  form  and 
color,  that  is  not  immediately  imitated  ;  and  before  it  is  fairly  on 
the  shelves  of  the  importer,  it  is  offered  for  sale  by  our  own  Man- 
ufacturers. Such  is  the  state  of  things,  in  this  country,  that 
scarcely  a  ship  arrives  at  any  of  our  northern  ports,  but  brings 
among  its  emigrants,  artisans  from  Rome,  Paris,  London  and  oth- 
er European  cities.  These  men  do  not  come  alone  ;  they  bring 
with  them  work-shops,  tools,  apprentices  and  journeymen  ;  and 
in  every  hole  and  corner  of  our  large  Northern  cities,  they  may 
be  seen  at  work. 

Well  may  the  New-York  merchants  be  opposed  to  a  system  of 
Domestic  Industry,  which  transfers  the  work-shops  of  Europe  to 
our  own  country,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  profit,  derived  from 
the  importation  of  the  articles,  which  this  class  of  men  manu- 
facture. Go  where  you  may,  in  the  city,  or  out  of  it,  and  you 
are  seldom,  or  never,  out  of  the  sound  of  the  Steam  Engine — 
travel  the  country  over,  where  you  may,  and  you  will  not  find  a 
water-fall  that  is  not  occupied,  or  that  preparations  are  not  being 
made,  to  bring  it  into  use.  The  arts  are  no  longer  confined  to 
any  particular  spot  on  the  globe.  Artisans  of  all  nations,  are 
now  at  liberty  to  roam  where  they  please  ;  and  just  as  certain  as 
water  will  find  its  level,  will  they  congregate  in  those  countries, 
that  offer  the  greatest  inducements  to  settle.  We  have  no  nobil- 
ity to  support  in  extravagance,  in  this  country,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing  known,  even  among  the  poverty-stricken  operatives  of  Man- 
chester, that  there  is  a  land  where  industry  finds  its  reward,  at 
least  in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Our  free  institutions,  healthful 
climate,  cheap  living,  absence  from  taxation,  &c.,  cannot  but  of- 
fer strong  inducements,  to  the  European  manufacturer,  to  emi- 
grate to  our  happy  land.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  these 
United  States  shall  manufacture  greatly  more  than  they  can  con- 
sume, and  compete  with  the  whole  world,  for  other  markets. 
Then  will  the  tables  be  turned,  and  the  day  of  retribution  come  ; 
when  the  Manufacturers  of  this  country,  shall  be  competing  with 
each  other,  for  the  home  market,  and  we  shall  be  supplied  at  pri- 
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ces,  far  below  what  we  should  have  been,  without  the  American 
Manufacturer.  The  Southern  States  could  not  take  a  more  ef- 
fectual step,  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things,  than  by  commen- 
cing the  Manufacture  of  Coarse  Cotton  Fabrics,  which,  by  right, 
belongs  to  them,  and  which  they  will  get,  with  the  first  effort 
made  to  obtain  it.  They  would,  at  once,  drive  the  Eastern  mills, 
now  engaged  in  this  business,  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods. 
The  immense  works  already  in  operation,  and  the  millions  of 
capital  engaged  in  manufactures,  would  still  continue  to  be  en- 
gaged in  them.  For  a  trifling  expense,  any  of  those  Massachu- 
setts mills  may  be  so  altered,  as  to  run  on  the  finest  Cotton  Fab- 
rics ;  and  the  disposition  to  change,  from  coarse  to  fine  goods, 
exists  with  all  manufacturers,  so  that  it  will  require  no  great  ef- 
fort to  drive  the  coarse  spinners,  from  their  present  occupation, 
to  compete  with  their  neighbors,  in  the  making  of  Fine  Fabrics. 
Finally,  when  we  shall  have  put  a  stop  to  the  draughts,  which  the 
South- Western  States  are  continually  making  upon  us,  and  shall 
have  invested  our  capital,  in  the  business  of  Manufacturing  our 
raw  material  into  Yarn  and  Coarse  Fabrics,  making  a  mutual  ex- 
change, with  our  Northern  brethren,  of  the  coarser  for  the  finer 
goods,  then  shall  we  find  the  Tariff  no  longer  a  subject  to  quarrel 
about ;  but  we  shall  dwell  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  all  shall  re- 
joice in  the  blessings,  which  this  system  of  Domestic  Industry 
will  confer  on  South-Carolina. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The  person  alluded  to  in  page  eleven,  is  believed  to  have 
exaggerated  in  giving  the  amount  of  patronage  received  from 
Charleston,  in  the  clothing  line.  A  glance  at  his  order  book, 
(which  contained  pages  of  names  from  this  city  and  its  vicinity,) 
satisfied  me  that  the  first  named  amount,  $50,000,  could  not  be 
far  short  of  the  mark  ;  and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  house  alluded 
to  receives  a  large  amount  of  patronage,  which  might  be  be- 
stowed on  our  own  tradesmen,  without  detriment  to  the  interest 
of  the  purchaser.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  orders  sent 
abroad,  together  with  the  foreign-made  clothing  sold  in  Charles- 
ton, amounts  to  double  the  quantity  disposed  of  by  those  who 
manufacture  here. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  A. 


Name  of  the  Company, 


A 

«  1 

"^ . 

S  1  t.() 

ii 

Capital. 


loi 


Allmcancefor  loss  in 
outfit,  and  for  fire 
insurance,  they  be- 
ing their  own  in- 
surers. 


Merrimack, 

Hamilton, 

Appleton, 

Lowell, 

Suffolk, 

Tremont, 

Lawrence, 

Boott, 

Massachusetts, 


1825 

20 

1828 

17 

1829 

16 

1831 

14 

1833 

Hi 

1833 

Hi 

1834 

11 

1838 

6A 

1841 

4 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 


121 
101 

91 

9 
14 
lOi 

7 

8 

5i 


Less  1      per  cent. 

"  1  1-10 

"  ]  1-8 

"  1  1-5 

"  1  2-5 

"  1  2-5 

"  1  2-5 

"  2 

"  3 


TABLE  B. 

ESTIMATE  made  miifor  myself,  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Ketchum  (^  Grosvenor,  of  Pa- 
terson,  N.  J.  5000  Spindles  far  maJdng  Yarn.  This  is  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  great  demand. 


One  Willow, 

$75 

Amount  brought  forward,       $38,715 

"  30-in.  picker,     - 

320 

Aliscellaneous    articles    which 

"  Lap-machine, 

320 

will  be  necessary  to  complete 

35  30-in.  carding  machines,  - 

7,525 

the  above,  such  as  belt  leath- 

1 gfrinding  frame, 

90 

er,  cloth  and  leather  for  cov- 

6 3-strand  drawing  frames,  at 

ering  rollers,  card  cans,  etc.          800 

S70  per  head, 
6  16-strand  speeders,  at  S330 

1,260 

1,980 

$39,515 

5000  improved  live  throstle  spin- 

Boxing furnished  at  cost.      All 

dles,  at  $5  each, 

25,000 

the   machinery   warranted  to 

12  double  reels,  at  $60, 

720 

be  built  of  the  best  materials, 

I  yarn  press, 

40 

embracing  the  most  modern 

1  slide  rest,  for  turning  card 

improvements,  and  fitted  up 

cylinders, 

20 

in  superior  style,  the  work- 

Emery  rollers  for  card  grinding, 

15 

manship  not  to  be  surpassed 

1  banding  machine. 

25 

bv  any  other  establishment  in 

10,000  speeder  bobbins,  at  3i  c. 

350 

the  country. 

15,000  throstle       "        at  3i  c. 

525 

The    machinery   necessary    to 

Turning  Lathe,-'     - 

100 

prepare  the  yarn  and  weave 

Drilling  machine  and  other  tools 

,350 

it   into   doth,    in    connexion 

• 

with   the   above,   would  cost 

about                                        $15,000 

Amount  cariied  forward,        ^38,715 

Total  cost,         -         $54,515 

60 


TABLE  C. 


ESTIMATE  of  the  cost  of  Buildings,  Machiiiery,  d^-c,  for  a  CotioJi  Factory,  extract- 
ed from  James  Montgomery's  Work  on  Cotton  Manufactiiring. 


Brick,  or  stone-house,  four  stories  and  attic,  -142  b)'-  42  feet, 

Water  wheel,  gearing  and  belting, 

Furniture,  gas  and  steam  pipes,  lathes,  tools,  &c., 

1  willow,  ...... 

1  scutching  machine,  ..... 

40  carding  engines,  at  S210,        .... 

6  drawing  heads,  3  heads  each,  at  S200,    -  .  - 
G  double  speeders,  18  spindles  each,  at  J^6G0, 

7  extensors,  36  spindles  each,  at  $900,        ... 
Roving  and  card  cans,  ..... 
Top  and  cjdinder  grinders,  brushes,  &c., 

4992  throstle  spindles,  at  $4  50,  -  -  - 

10,000  rove  bobbins,  at  Gets., 

12,000  spinning  frame  bobbins,  at  1  cent, 

6,000  skewers,  at  li  cents,  ... 

6,000  spools  for  warper,  at  3  cts., 

6  spooling  machines,  at  $70, 

6  warping        do.       at  S150,  -  - 

9  dressing        do.       at  $400, 

128  looms,  at  $75,  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous  articles,  -  ,    - 


$25,000 

17,000 

2,000 

100 

600 

8,400 

1,200 

3,960 

6,300 

542 

210 

22,464 

600 

120 

90 

180 

420 

900 

-     3,600 

9,600 

300 


$103,836 

This  is  evidently  Massachusetts,  or  Rhode-Island  machinery,  where  they  use 
the  geared  speeder.  This  is  a  high  estimate  for  the  building  and  water-wheel,  for 
our  back  country.  The  Saluda  Factory's  building,  of  granite,  4  stories  and  an 
attic,  200  by  40  feet,  cost  only  $20,000.  The  Vaucluse,  of  hewn  granite,  4  stories 
and  an  attic,  80  by  40  feet,  with  wheel-pit  cind  water-wheel,  cost  only  $17,500. 


TABLE  D. 

A  LIST  OF  PRICES  in  Alfred  Jinks'  Machine  Mannfadonj,  Bridesburg 

Philadelphia. 


Small  whipper,  or  willow. 
Spreader,  or  lap-machine, 
30-inch  cotton  cards,   (iron  dof- 

fers,) 
30-inch  cotton  cards,  (wooden 

doflers,) 
Drawing  frame,  4  heads, 

Railway  drawing, 

Iron  railway  for  8  cards. 

Improved  eclipfe,  1 0  ?pools,dou- 

ble  rollers. 
Improved  eclipse,  10  spools,  sin- 
gle rollers, 
Throstle  .spindle,  2i  bobbin, 
.c  «  2  r. 

Mule 

Single  reel. 

Double    "  ■ 

Spooling  machine,   24   blocks. 


$00 
250 

230 

220 
240 
200 
125 
75 

2.50 

200 
4 


100 


Spooling  machine,    12  blocks, 

24  spools,  $70 

Warping  mill  and  hack,  50 

Sizing  machine,  60 

Beaming    "  70 

Light  35  or  40-inch  plain  loom,     50 
Heavy  40-inch,  for  heavy  goods,    55 

"  "       in  twilled  looms, 

with  2,  3, 4  and  G  treadles,  65 

Light  do.  35-inch,  60 

Check  looms,  90 

Throstle  spindle  and  flyer,  1 

Castings  tor  water-wheels,  and 

heavy    gearings,     furnished, 

per  pound, at 
Shafts  and  couplings,  pulleys, 

hangers,     with    composition 

boxes,  per  pound,  at 
Iron  and  brass  castings,  of  all 

l«nds,  per  lb.,  at 


48  spools, 

N.  B.  All  the  castings,  both  of  iron  and  brass, —  the  shafting,  pulleys 
may  be  procured  at  several  places  in  Charleston.  I  have  had  them  made 
Thomas  Dotterer,  of  superior  manufacture,  and  as  cheap  as  the  prices 
stated. 


OG 

10 
05 

Ac- 
hy Mr. 
above 
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TABLE  E. 

WAGES  paid  at  Fadmies  in  Loiccll  and  Soulh-Carolina,  boarding  not  included. 


Lowell 

M 

ILL 

South-Carolina  Mill. 

3  hands 

at 

SI 

25 

3er 

day. 

1  mule  spinner,  at 

SI 

50  per 

day. 

5    " 

1 

04 

" 

1  man,  at 

75 

11 

4     " 

84 

IC 

2  men,  at 
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■y      ti                   11         11 
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35 
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TABLE  F. 


Carding  machines  are  now  generally  mad':  from  30  to  36  inches  wide,  and  are 
capable  of  carding  from  2  to  2^  lbs.  to  the  inch.  Spindles  adapted  to  coarse  yarn, 
such  as  is  woven  into  osnaburgs,  will  turn  out  1  lb.  to  the  spindle  ;  so  that  it  will 
be  necessar)'^  to  have  60  spindles.  In  making  assorted  yarn,  from  Nos.  8  to  20, 
smaller  spindles  are  used,  and  a  half-pound  to  the  spindle  is  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  from  them ;  so  that  120  spindles  will  be  required  for  each  carding-engine. 
In  putting  up  small  Factories,  a  picker  and  lap-machine  will  be  indispensable  ; 
and  the  following  is  as  small  a  quantity  of  machinery  as  can  be  run  to  advantage  : 


For  a  picker  and  lapper,  each  $200, 
"    4  carding  engines,        "    S220, 
"     1  three-head  drawing  frame, 
"    1  twelve-strand  speeder, 
"    620  throstle  spindles,  each  $5, 


S400 

880 

-    210 

290 

3,100 

$4,880 


Add  to  this  the  proportion  of  bobbins,  tools,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles, 
(which  see,  Tables  B.  C.  and  D.)  and  you  have  about  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
necessary  in  a  Factory  containing  620  spindles. 

For  a  larger  number  of  spindles,  the  cost  will  be  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio,  except  that  the  picker  and  lap-machine  would  answer  for  2000  spindles. 

A  loom  running  on  osnaburgs,  ought  to  turn  out  28  lbs.  or  56  yards  of  cloth  per 
day;  and  those  running  on  shirtings  and  sheetings,  of  Nos.  12  to  14  yarn,  will 
make  151bs.,  or  45  yards  of  cloth.  By  these  data,  persons  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  looms  requisite  for  a  given  number  of  spindles. 
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Yards  of  Cloth  per  annum,  .  .  -  .  .  74,141,600 

Pounds  of  Cottoji  consumed,  .  .  .  .  ,        22,880,000 

Assuming  half  to  be  Upland,  and  half  New-Orleans  and  Ala.,  the  con- 
sumption in  bales,  361  lbs.  each,  is  -  -  -  -  58,240 

A  pound  of  Cotton  averages  3  1-5  yards. 
100  lbs.  Cotton  will  produce  89  lbs.  Cloth. 

Average  wages  of  Females,  clear  of  board,  per  week,  -  -  $1  75 

Average  wages  of  Males,  clear  of  board,  per  day,  -  -  -  70 

Medium  produce  of  a  Loom,  No.  14  yam,  yards  per  day,    -  -'        44  to  45 

"  "  "       No.  30    "        "        "      "  -  .  30 

Average  per  Spindle,  yards  per  day,  ....  i  i.io 

Average  amount  of  wages  paid  per  month,        -  -  .  .    $;150,000 

Consumption  of  Starch  per  annum,  (lbs.)        -  -  .  .  800,000 

Consiunption  of  Flour  for  Starch  in  Mills,  Print  Works,  and  Bleach- 

ery,  bbls.  per  annum,  ......  4,000 

Consumption  of  Charcoal,  bushels  per  annum,        ...  600,000 

The  Locks  and  Canals  Machine  Shop,  inciaded  among  the  33  Mills,  can  fur- 
nish Machinery  complete  for  a  Mill  of  5000  Spindles  in  four  months  ;  and  lum- 
ber and  materials  are  always  at  command,  with  which  to  build  or  rebuild  a  Mill 
in  that  time,  if  required.  When  building  Mills,  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company 
employ  directly  and  indirectly  from  1000  to  1200  hands. 

To  the  above-named  principal  establishments  may  be  added,  the  Lowell  Wa- 
ter-Proofing, connected  with  the  Middlesex  Manufacturing  Company;  the  ex- 
tensive Powder  Mills  of  O.  M.  Whipple,  Esq.;  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000;  Flannel  Mill;  Blanket  Mill;  Batting  Mill;  Paper  Mill; 
Card  and  Whip  Factory  ;  Planing  Machine;  Reed  Machine;  Foundry;  Grist 
and  Saw  Mills; — together  employing  about  500  hands,  and  a  capital  of $500,000, 

With  regard  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  in  the  mills,  six  of  the  females 
out  of  ten  enjoy  better  health  than  before  entering  the  mills  ;  and  of  the  males, 
one-half  derive  the  same  advantage.  In  their  moral  condition  and  character, 
they  are  not  inferior  to  any  portion  of  the  community. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  wages  of  the  operatives  are  deposited  in  the 
Lowell  Institution  for  Savings. 
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